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a ‘5 A boy and girl learn what makes hen grow. 
‘ 60 CENTS : The Six Steps of by Ruth Strang 
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Rawlings sensational Head Cushion has been improved still further! ™ 
The ear padding has been redesigned for greater comfort, increased = 
protection, improved acoustics . . . the soft leather padding has been : = 
: fitted around the edge of the plastic shell to increase safety and O Se 
J &> \ refine appearance .. . the new vented chin strap is more comfortable, sy 
2 a” —, cooler to wear, and provides a more positive anchor for the helmet. Ay 
And of course there’s “‘Aire-Guard”’ vinyl padding—free-floating D Se 
: / on self-adjusting suspension—better designed tough Tenite plastic shell. . . sty 
: AY SAFE-T-VUE these advancements all add up to make Rawlings Head Cushions q 
ja nip FACE PROTECTOR the most completely safe, best looking, best fitting head . 
tee Ravtiags Hood Coshions are protection ever devised for football . . . 
Th Fi Fiold 
a be attached to any helmet in e@ inest In The 12 ld! d 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. - ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, DALLAS & LOS ANGELES 
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D Send folder, ‘Why Gym Suit Unifor 


D Send the new catalog to me ond the 


PROBLEMS. 


CAL ANSWER 


Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 


Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten mcrale. 


Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apporent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group is uniformly dressed. 


NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR... 


mity.”’ 


following information. ___ 


We expect to: 


O Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We ore interested in: 


color. 


style 
Approximate number of girls in our 
0 Send us o somple MOORE: 


style 


.WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We buy our gym suits: 


Direct from monufocturer 
D Thru local deolers 


© Chonge from present style used 
D Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in” feeling their 
interest is up . .. and they aci and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets “home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 
complete detail in the folder, “Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It’s free... 
write for your copy. 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


7 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


8. Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


9. Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


10. Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and porents. 


title 


gym classes. 


phone 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


4 E.R. MOORE Co. 


¢ 932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Collif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


LN 
AZ Za 
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PERFORMANCE 


© For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 


in 
Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


Louisville Golf Catalogs 
in full color 


sent on request 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 


Louisville, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. Kentucky 


1956 


February 5-11 
National Children’s Dental Health Week. 
February 15-17 
Southern District Convention, Nashville. 
February 15-18 
American Camping Association, National Con- 
vention, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
February 18-20 
Tenth Annual Incustrial Recreation Conference, 
Purdue University. 
February 18-23 
NEA Department of Rural Education, annual 
meeting, Atlantic City. 
February 25-29 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, convention, Chicago. 
March 24-26 
Phi Delta Pi Biennial Convention, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 
March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 
March 24 
National Conference on Accreditation Stand- 
ards for Recreation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
March 25 
Meeting of Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
March 26 
Meeting of College Recreation Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
March 28 
Meeting of Federation of National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 
April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwest Rec- 
reation Assn.), Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 
April 20-22 
Midwest APECW, Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind. 
April 22-26 
Eastern District Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 
April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno. 
May 5-12 
National Facilities Conference, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing. 
June 17-24 
Workshop of the NAPECW, George Williams 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


in 6 smart 
colors 


CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 


No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


Send for 

No. 20 Skirtless, 
$14.40 dz. Catalog B 
Oxford Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Wet has the finest softballs available in 


Regular, Soft and Super-Soft, for 


inch 


Savon 


C112 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL —Used by thousands 


‘of U. S. schools. Famous for wear. Tops for all- _ ball for use in elementary Schools 
weather play on all surfaces. Washable. Steam or by girls. Special soft center 


a compressed center gives added life. Quality | and cover take sting out of game. 


cotton yarn machine-wound over best privates Waterproof and washable. Avail- 


OFFICIAL SAFE-SLIDE HOME PLATE— Baseball's official home 
plate with bevelled edges that slant into the ground assuring 
safe sliding. Also available in official Little League size. 


ECONOMY PITCHERS BOX AND HOME PLATE—Highest grade 


. white rubber, 34” thick, detachable spikes. Spike lock- 
ing nuts molded in bottom of hes: Used on thousands of 
diamonds. 


estates kapok center.9”, 10”, 12”, or 1 ‘sizes. able 10” or 12”sizes. 


SOFTBALL BASES AND HOME PLATE—Portable. Set up in 
a minute. Suction design fitnimizes slipping on gym 
floors, grass, asphalt, cement. All rubber. Last for years. 
_ White with bevelled edges. Softball base 14” square. 
Home plate 17” across official size. 


_ if you're Looking for the Best... 
| performance, and will be in play 
SOFT SOFTBALL—A softer C812 SUPER-SOFT SOFTBALL—Perfect 
j teaching youngsters, beginners. Can't 
a yarn wound over soft center. Ideal for = 
games in gyms r other limited areas. 
1, DANVILLE, ILL, LOS ANGELES 


Synthesizes the numerous 
and varied factors 
contributing to good health 


GOOD HEALTH 


H For You, Your Family 
and Your Community 


NELSON W. WALKE 
NATHAN DOSCHER 
i GLENNA G. CADDY 


Brooklyn College 


McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


‘Complete in scope, accurate in pres- 
‘entation, this fine new text stresses 
a unified approach showing the 
combined effects of family, commu- 
nity, and personal actions on health. 
In contrast to other texts in this 
‘field, it emphasizes the solid subject 
matter or information needed by 
the young adult—man or woman— 
‘as a responsible citizen in the col- 
lege and community environment. 
All pertinent scientific material is 
included and integrated into a thor- 
oughly synthesized presentation that 
will promote the best health in the 
family, the community, and the in- 
dividual. 


cGoop HEALTH stresses informa- 
tion and facts, rather than “blood 
and bones” or “attitudes.” Scientific 
data are included as they relate to 
good health. Every recent advance 
is covered. 


Additional features include the dis- 
cussion of family life and its effect 
on health; budgeting and family 
health; insurance and health; disas- 
fr control in case of atomic attack; 

ublic health law; chemotherapeu- 
ties and antibictics; and control of 
major diseases. 


426 pages, $4.75 
SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y..36,N.Y. 


AUTHORS 


@ Mary K. Beyrer is Assistant Professor of 
Health Education at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

@ Harold M. Childs, health co-ordinator of 
the Cortland Public Schools, is coach 
of gymnastics, Cortland (N.Y.) High 
School. Dr. James A. Baley, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education and gym- 
nastic coach at State University of New 
York, Cortland, is author of many arti- 
cles on coaching. 

@ Dr. John M. Cooper is Associate Profes- 
sor and Lenore C. Smith is Professor of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. Both 
are active in state and national asso- 
ciations. 

@ Everett L. Hebel is Physical Education 
Assistant in the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton 8. He 
is an active AAHPER member. 

@ Dr. Robert T. Kretchmar, assistant profes- 
sor of health education and varsity bas- 
ketball coach at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, is also supervisor of student 
teaching. 

@ George W. Martin, registrar, Olympic 
College, Bremerton, Washington, is the 
author of Outdoor Handbook and many 
outdoor education articles. 

@ Anthony E. Orlando is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Education and teacher 
of golf at New York City College. He 
has written several other golf articles. 
@ Claude Snarey is Health Instructor in 
the Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. He 
is author of numerous reviews and re- 
search reports. 

@ Ruth Strang is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She is the author of the Today’s Health 
and Growth Series published by Mac- 
millan Co. 

@ Dr. George Van Bibber, director of the 
School of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, is a past 
president of the Connecticut AHPER. 
He is also active in the national Asso- 
ciation. 


Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It 
column—in loose-leaf style for inser- 
tion in your own three-ring binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 


¥ 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
vith boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---; 


FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 

See us at the Chicago Show 

— Booth 98 


CHICAGG 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 

Msita Aldrich Edith Lt. Ball 
Donn E. Bair Charlie: Brightbill 
rion R. Broer .« John W. Bunn 
ces Cake « Reynold Carison 
ard Danford . Lula Dilworth 
Duer « Donald Dukelow, M.D. 
Erickson Wilma Gimmestad 

, A. Hobson . J. L. Hutchinson 
. B. Kessel . Jane Knowles 
lawrence « Nelson Lehston 
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D. F. Williams 


NATIONAL STAFF 

Corl A. Troester, Jr. 

Executive Secretary 

George F. Anderson 

Associate Executive Secretary 
fizabeth Avery 

Consultant in Health Education 
Roche! E. Bryant 

Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s 
Jockson M. Anderson 

Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor 

Wlian W. Sm 

Project 

Eugene H. Sloane 

Director of Publications 

F ond Public Relations 

Ames A. Castle 

Sports and Industrial 

Relations Executive 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President 

Ruth Abernathy, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24 
President-elect 

Ray O. Duncan, West Virginio 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Past-President 

Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Vice-President, Health Education 
Pottric Ruth O'Keefe, Public 
Schools, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Vice-President, Men’s Athletics 

4. Howard A. Hobson, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-President, Physical Education 
Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 
Vice-President, Recreation 

W. H. Orion, VA, 49-4th St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 

District Representatives 

Central: M. Gladys Scott 
Eastern: Ethel T. Kloberg 
Midwest: Edwina Jones 
Northwest: Paul R. Washke 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Amer. Acad. of Physical Education 
Amer. Physical Therapy Assn. 
yAmer. School Health Assn. 

Amer. Youth Hostels, Inc. 


Assn. for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation 
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Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
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Advertising Manager 
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and Public Relations 
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OUR COVER 

THE BOY AND GIRL in the 
cover picture are not just 
learning health facts but are 
learning through the six steps 
described in our lead article 
on health education (p. 7). 
Photo from Detroit Public 
Schools. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
THE PROGRAM for the 59th 
AAHPER Convention, ex- 
pected to be the biggest ever, 
is given in full in this issue, 
with times, panels, speakers, 
participants. A hotel reserva- 
tion blank appeared in Decem- 
ber and more articles will fol- 
low in March. Plan now to 
attend! 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

THE MARCH JOURNAL will 
have 80 pages, with a special 
section on District Convention 
programs and more on the 
National Convention. There 
will be articles on spring 
sports, school camping, recre- 
ation, and health education. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
~ of the ~y with which it is to take 
effect. 
Circulation AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
if your address label 
The Post ce will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
an oye will not be delivered to your 
address once the Post Office 
= nll notified of your address change. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


The Journal of Health- 
American Association for Healt 


, Physical Educati 


Vol. 27, No. 2 


and Recreation, a Department of the National Ed 


Health Education 


The Six Steps of Learning Healthful Living Ruth Strang 
College Health—Functional and Fun! _ Mary K. Beyrer 
Child Safety in the City of Autos Claude Snarey 
Your Health Education Division 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Target Golf—A New Game. _Anthony E. Orlando 
They Grow Up So Fast—New Physical Education Film 
Planning a Field House for High School Interscholastics 
Everett L. Hebel 
The Appeal of Gymnastics 
Harold Childs and James A. Baley 
Setting Up a Real Coeducational Program 
John M. Cooper and Lenore C. Smith 
Facility Frailties _George Van Bibber 
Relay Starts and Racing Turns in Swimming 
Dick Jamerson 


Dancers, Face the Music! Maurine Dewsnup 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Recreation and Outdoor Education Offerings at 
AAHPER Convention Jackson M. Anderson 


Camping with Confidence George W. Martin 
We Can Give—and Gain—in Boys Sports Programs 
Robert W. Kretchmar 


General Interest 


Program—59th National Convention of AAHPER, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 24-30, 1956. 
Guides for Using Audio-Visual Materials 
Lloyd Messersmith 


Features 


Coming Events 

About the Authors 
Editor's Mail 

New Books in Brief 
Coaches Column 
Spotlight on the Dance - 
Coast to Coast - 

How We Do It - 
Teaching Helps _. 


Sports for Girls and Women 
Recreational Therapy 

Meet the Majors 

Products Preview 
Audio-Visual Materials 
Research Bulletin 

Your District Reporter 
JOURNAL Goes to Class _ 
Advertisers in This Issue 


Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 


33 


42 


21 
22 


ical Education-Recreation, published monthly September to April inclusive, and bi-monthly io May and June, by the 
and R tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Entered as second-class matter at 


rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879." Views and opinions expressed by authors 


are not necessarily those of the Association. 
Apr., Sept. 


Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, $1 


All members of the Association receive the Journal. 
Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $5). 
lar rates apply for libraries and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly). 


Student mem! oe must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. 
Advertising rates on request. 


tion and is a Department of the Nati 
made 


Articles may be submitted az a contribution to the pr 


Subscription prices: sah of membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., 
lar membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); Professional membership (including $3 


Single copies of the 
1.25. The : American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded i in 1885, e w non- -profit organisa- 


ean be 
The contents of previous issues or the Journal can be found by consulting Education Index. Copyright, t 1058, by the ps jonaien for 


Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N .W., Washington 6, 
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Where in the world do your students 
get their misconceptions—their super- 
stitions — about menstruation? From 
thousands of years of hearsay. As far 
back as Pliny, the menstrual function 
was blamed for blighting crops, rust- 
ing iron, killing bees. Such facts are 
an interesting part of a comprehensive 
teacher's manual on menstruation, 
Times Have Changed.” 

And they’re an important part. For 
once your students are exposed to 
many superstitions, they recognize 
their own. Equally important is an 
exact understanding of the menstrual 
cycle—fully explained in this guide, 
with anatomical charts and diagrams— 
and further explained, in everyday 
language, in a student's leaflet, “It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal.”’ 

This kit is complete—covering the 
whole subject of menstruation from 
the «cient superstitions to the 
most modern development— internal 
sanitary protection. Send for it today. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-26-A 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
O Booklet for students “It's Natural—I-'s Nor- 
mal"’ with order card for additional free supply. 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


D=AR EDITOR: 

Stories featuring the article by Dr. 
Boydston and myself in the Nov. 1955 
issue of the JOURNAL were sent last 
month to more than 200 newspapers 
and radio stations by the Southern 
Illinois Athletics Publicity Office. 

Special wire stories were sent to the 
Associated Press, United Press and In- 
ternational News ‘Service with these 
services extending the overall coverage 
to more than 1,000 daily newspapers. 

The Associated Press re-wrote the 
story our office sent them and sent a 
ten-paragraph article out on its na- 
tional sports wire—the biggest sports 
coverage Southern Illinois has had this 
year. 

Ross MERRICK, 
Asst. Dean, Col. of Educ. 
So. Ill. Univ. 

Mr. Merrick refers to the article, “How Will 
Widening the Free-Throw Lane Affect College 
Basketball?” * 

DEAR EDITOR: 

I have studied Dr. Margaret Fox’s 
critical report of the Kraus-Weber 
Tests of Minimum Muscular Fitness as 
reported in the JOURNAL, Sept. 1955, 
and should like to direct a few remarks 
by way of reply. 

1. I do not, from a _ kinesiological 
point of view, understand the state- 
ment on the increase in psoas failures 
accompanying an increase in strength 
of abdominal muscle groups. The litera- 
ture as far as I am able to determine 
does not support the idea that a fixed 
pelvis, due to the holding strength of 
the abdominals, will be a disadvantage 
te the work of the hip flexors. On the 
contrary, a fixed pelvis would appear 
to provide a more secure lumbar spine 
for the anchoring of the hip flexors. 
Movement described as hypertension 
of the lumbar spine is actually pro- 
duced by a pelvis (sacro-lumbar joint) 
not held secure by contracting ab- 
dominal muscles. This is the psoas 
actually reversing its classically de- 
scribed action of hip flexion. 

2. Our work in the follow-up in the 
exercise and games program showed, 
by observation, that as abdominal 
strength increased, arched backs (hy- 
per-extended lumbar spines) decreased. 
As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
conditions we had expected to observe 
as a result of improved abdominal 


strength. This would seem to be a com- 
monsense observation in view of the 
anatomy and kinesiology of the area 
involved. 

3. The reference to growth changes 
as possibly affecting the high flexibility 
failures in American children interests 
me. In our study we found that in 
32 retests of girls rated as deficient 
in flexibility only 9 were rated as still 
deficient after the exercise and games 
programs. Six weeks is not a long 
enough period in which one can ex- 
pect growth changes to significantly 
affect the results of such a test. It 
seems sensible to believe that again it 
was exercise that accounted for the 
improvement. 

4. Assuming that American children 
grow faster as a result of better nutri- 
tion, as was suggested, it is interesting 
to note the improvement in flexibility 
that we observed in six weeks time 
among both girls and boys from (49% 
to 29%; from 55% to 36%). Also, it 
would seem that American boys, be- 
cause more of them fail the flexibility 
test, are better nourished and therefore 
grow more rapidly than American girls, 
because the latter have a lower rate 
percentage of failure (flexibility). 

5. Anxiety has been reported as a 
cause for tension in muscles. If we 
think skeletal muscle contraction as 
tension and reserve the term anxiety 
to describe the multiple, and in many 
eases the unidentified factors which 
may act as stimuli to these muscles, 
the great number of flexibility defi- 
ciencies among American children 
takes on a slightly different meaning. 

6. As to warm-up, or as was indi- 
cated, the desirability of providing 
additional trials on the flexibility test, 
I would comment as follows: 

It is understandable to me _ that 
muscles should be tested “cold” if their 
elasticity is to be determined in an 
effort to know how they will respond in 
daily activities where no warm-up, as 
such, precedes the movements. It has 
been my experience that children and 
adults do not voluntarily engage in 
activities when they cause an uncom- 
fortable feeling in the muscles due to 
the demands calling for stretch in 
muscles that are foreshortened, either 
by over-development or anxiety, the 
latter imposed on children during a 
long day at school with inadequate op- 
portunities for large muscle activities. 

As I understand it, the purpose of 
the flexibility test is to determine the 
elasticity of the muscles (back and 
hamstrings). It is not to test the 
child’s willingness to exert himself un- 
der trying conditions (discomfort in 
stretching muscles). In some 16 years 
of coaching high school and college 
athletes, I have come to take a dim 
view of the athletic potential of those 
individuals who must be motivated be- 
yond the normal, inherent love for a 
contest. Boys and men in good physical 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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THE SIX 
STEPS OF 
LEARNING 
HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 


by RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


UCH HEALTH teaching is in- 
M complete. It never achieves 
its ultimate goal—healthy children in 
a healthful school and community. It 
falls short of success. Consequently, 
we often find food habits, visual acu- 
ity, and other conditions related to 
health, growing worse instead of bet- 
ter as the children go through school. 

One reason for this is lack of pro- 
gression in health teaching. Another 
reason, less generally acknowledged, 
is failure to carry through all of the 
essential steps of the learning 
process. 


SIX STEPS OF LEARNING 

We state our desired results' and 
then we ask: “How can we achieve 
these goals?” And we see that the 
pupils need to: 

1. Know what is the healthful thing to do. 

2. Know why it is important to do it. 

3. Want to do it. 

4. Know just how to do it. 

5. Do it. 

6. Get satisfaction from doing it. 
This is the psychology of learning in 
a nutshell. It recognizes the import- 
ance of what the child knows, how he 
feels, and what he does. 


KNOWING WHAT TO DO 

Most teachers of health put a good 
deal of emphasis on the first steps— 
they teach health rules, as for exam- 
ple the important rule of brushing or 
rinsing the teeth right after each 
meal. But this step in teaching is 
most effective when it is the result of 
pupil-teacher planning. The pupils 
state in their own words what they 


1See: Ruth Strang, Teacher’s Manual, 
Your Health and Growth Series, pp. 1-2. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
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think are the most important things 
to do in order to keep well and happy. 
The teacher, as a member of the 
group, contributes to the discussion 
and assures the final accuracy and 
completeness of the statements. 

Pupil-teacher planning has many 
values and may be handled in differ- 
ent ways. The whole class may par- 
ticipate from the beginning; a small 
group may serve as a panel and be- 
gin the discussion; the teacher may 
have a pupil advisory committee who 
will be responsible for finding out 
what the other members need to know 
and are interested in learning. The 
advisory committee gets suggestions 
from the group, reports its planning 
to the group for approval, and checks 
its plan against the “map of values” 
furnished by a carefully constructed 
health course of study or a health 
text based on extensive curriculum 
research. 


KNOWING WHY 

As children grow older they be- 
come less and less satisfied with a 
bare statement of what they should 
do to be healthy; they want to know 
“why.” Many youngsters say, “If 
teachers and parents would tell us 
why we should do these things, we’d 
be more willing to do them.” Some 
children tell about learning health 


facts that really changed their be- 
havior. For example, with respect to 
brushing or rinsing the teeth after 
every meal, older children are im- 
pressed by the reasons for doing this. 
They can see that food left around 
the teeth is food for bacteria that 
make acid, which may eat into the 
teeth, especially if there is the slight- 
est crack or defect in the enamel. 
Boys, especially, become interested 
in science and are impressed by ex- 
periments that reinforce good health 
practices. Animal experiments which 
they read about or conduct in their 
classroom are particularly convincing. 


WANTING TO DO IT 

But knowledge is not enough to in- 
sure healthful living; there must be 
the desire. Reasons do help, espe- 
cially when they are related to some- 
thing that is important to the child 
or young person. Health is never an 
end in itself; it is always a means 
to an end. 

The younger children want to keep 
well so they can have fun in games 
and sports, so they can go to school 
(if they like school), so that they 
will have friends and please their 
friends. Older students are also very 
much concerned about being popular, 
especially with the opposite sex; they 
tie up healthful living with an at- 
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tractive personality and _ personal 
appearance. 

Even more important to teen-agers 
is the example of their friends and 
others whom they admire. It is hard 
to resist the influence of the group— 
to be a good example instead of fol- 
lowing their bad example. This ten- 
dency toward over-conformity in a 
group is something we must work to 
counteract. 


KNOWING HOW 

Sometimes even though a person 
has the desire and the knowledge, he 
lacks the technique—he does not 
know just how to do the healthful 
thing. He must be taught the process. 
With little children, dramatization or 
role-playing of home and school situ- 
ations’ may show just how, for exam- 
ple, to brush and rinse the teeth after 
each meal. 

Elementary school children are al- 
ways eager to act out plays and 
stories. Everyone may have a part 
in these dramatic readings. The good 
readers may read the more difficult 
parts and the narrative portions. 
Slow learners have a motive for read- 
ing short parts well. A non-reader 
can play a part that requires prac- 
tically no reading. It is essential 
that these dramatizations be fol- 
lowed by discussion to highlight im- 
portant points and help pupils apply 
their new knowledge to their own 
lives. 


DOING THE HEALTHFUL THING 

To get children to carry out an ac- 
tivity at school is relatively easy. All 
during the school day there are many 
opportunities to practice healthful 
living. After reading about ventila- 
tion, they can check to see whether 
their room is at the proper tempera- 
ture. A committee may be appointed 
each week to see that the room is 
properly ventilated. After reading 
about the care of the eyes, they 
should check their own eye hygiene— 
are they, for example, holding the 
book up rather than laying it flat on 
the desk or table? The noon lunch, of 
course, provides many opportunities 
for practicing good food habits. 

At home, it may be more difficult 
to do the healthful things one learns 
about at school. Sometimes the chil- 
dren can educate their parents. Since 
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most parents are interested in hear- 
ing their children read, it is a good 
idea to let them take home their 
health books. 

Pupils should keep health charts 
for themselves, not for the teacher or 
for a star or any other extrinsic re- 
ward; these charts will help them to 
get started on certain good health 
habits and show them the progress 
they are making. The keeping of a 
chart is often an aid to getting the 
act performed. 


GETTING SATISFACTION 

Finally, the child should get satis- 
faction from doing the healthful 
thing. We all need to get satisfac- 
tion from putting forth our best ef- 


New—Just off the press! 


TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


No. 1 of the Classroom Teachers Se- 
ries in Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation. 


Prepared by the Joint Committee of 
the NEA Classroom Teachers and 
AAHPER. 


Presents the essential facts of dental 
health and how to teach dental 
health in grades 1-6, 
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fort and from doing the things we 
know we ought to do. There are wide 
individual differences in the sources 
of satisfaction. To the little child, 
the approval of his mother and his 
teacher is very important; the pre- 
adolescent prizes the approval of his 
friends much more than adult ap- 
proval; the adolescent is eager to be 
liked by the opposite sex. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 

These six steps in the learning 
process parallel quite closely the steps 
in the problem-solving method. Pu- 
pils should discover important prob- 
lems with the help of the teacher. 
They may write compositions on such 
topics as: 

My most serious health problem. 

Accidents I have had and how they might 

have been prevented. 

What makes me most happy; what makes 

me most unhappy. 

How I feel about growing up. 

They may make a food survey, study 
the causes of accidents or illness, or 
find out why children are absent 
from school. Many problems are 
brought out in group discussion or 
are highlighted by some event that 
has just occurred in the class or in 
the community. 

In the lower grades, the teacher 
may make an experience chart sum- 
marizing the main points as the chil- 
dren give them. This chart may 
serve as a stimulus to reading, to or- 
ganizing ideas, to seeing sequences 
of thought. Older pupils may have a 
class secretary who takes responsi- 
bility for recording their discussion. 

If the matter under consideration 
is a community health problem, a 
committee may be appointed to take 
action. When they have solved the 
problem, their satisfaction in accom- 
plishing the task or reaching the goal 
may be reinforced by publicity in the 
school or local paper and by recogni- 
tion and approval by the persons 
who are important in their lives. 


TRANSLATING KNOWLEDGE 

Ail of these steps in the learning 
process are important; none should 
be neglected. The trend is toward us- 
ing a problem-solving method with 
real-life problems in each grade. This 
is the way to translate knowledge 
into healthful living. * 
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«++ NUMBER ONE FAVORITE among schools, 
colleges, U. S. armed forces, Olympic Games, and 
other championship meets all over the world 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


MOST COMPLETE SINGLE SOURCE 
FOR GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Physical fitness apparatus Wands, dumbbells, Indian clubs 
e Parallel & horizontal bars Corrective therapy equipment 
Climbing poles & ladders Anthropometric equipment 
Flying & traveling rings e Basketball backstops 


» Pulley weights Basketball scoreboards 
Vaulting bucks & side horses 


Rowing machines 
Mats & mat trucks © Steel lockers, all types 


@ Boxing rings & bag supports Telescopic gym seats 


. . . On every gym equipment problem, consult the nation’s most experienced authority 
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TARGET new game 


Students never tire of this game, 


the nearest thing to actual play 


by ANTHONY E. ORLANDO 


City College of New York 


EACHING GOLF in a small in- 
| oe area presents many problems. 
One of the most common is the de- 
cline in enthusiasm once the students 
have received some instruction in the 
important techniques. They get the 
feeling that they have learned all 
there is and, consequently, the in- 


structor has difficulty in maintaining - 


a high level of interest. 

For many years, the author tried 
everything to revive interest. But, 
no matter what was done, there was 
no success in snapping the students 
out of the doldrums until game situ- 
ations were introduced. 

However, even target games can- 
not hold the students’ interest indefi- 
nitely. After a while, they yearn for 
actual play on a golf course. Since 
this is often not possible, the solu- 
tion may be found in utilizing the 
targets already in use, approximating 
many of the conditions found on the 
golf course by means of a game 
called Target Golf. The students 
enjoy playing it day in and day out. 


OBJECT OF THE GAME 

The object of the game is to see 
how well the player executes the vari- 
ous shots by having him shoot an 
imaginary game of golf (18 holes) 
at a series of targets, keeping score 
just as in a real game. The player 
tees off on the first hole and shoots 
at the appropriate target. Plastic or 
fabric practice balls are used. 

After the drive has been measured, 
the player calculates how much dis- 
tance remains to the end of the hole. 
The distance to go will determine 
what target he is to shoot at next 
and what club should be used. It is 
assumed that the player knows by this 
time how far he can hit with each 
club. This will influence his choice 
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of club. He proceeds in accordance 
with his ability to score on the tar- 
gets until he holes out on the putting 
mat. 

The number of strokes required to 
complete the playing of the hole rep- 
resents the player’s score for that 
hole. Each of the 18 holes must be 
played to complete the round of golf. 
The holes vary in difficulty, which 
makes it possible to bring into play 
all of the clubs in much the same 
manner as on a golf course. The 
player’s score is determined by the 
total number of strokes required to 
play the 18 holes. 


THE COURSE 

An element of realism is intro- 
duced by having the completion of 
play of a set of targets represent the 
playing of one hole on the course. 
By varying the length of these imagi- 
nary holes, it is possible to utilize 
all of the clubs. The 18 holes listed, 
with their yardage and par figures, 
have proved very effective in this 
respect. 


THE COURSE 
HOLE YARDAGE PAR 

1 380 4 
2 130 3 
3 370 4 
4 520 5 
5 395 4 
6 420 4 
7 190 3 
8 530 5 
9 420 4 
10 430 4 
11 500 5 
12 150 3 
13 400 4 
14 370 4 
15 510 5 
16 180 3 
17 410 4 
18 385 4 
Total 6,690 72 


THE TARGETS 

The targets may be painted di- 
rectly on the wall or on light canvas." 
They should be arranged side by side, 
so that the longer shots may be 
played at one end of the room and 
the shorter shots may progress 
toward the other end. 

For all shots 200 yards in length 
or longer, the target consists of a 
series of rectangles each within the 
other. The distance of the teeing-off 
mat to the target will depend on the 
length (or width) of the room. Both 
the drive and the fairway wood shots 
should be played at this target. The 
numbers on this target represent the 
distance that the player’s shot has 
presumably traveled. (Note: If a 
drive of 200 yards is beyond the level 
of the class, all the distances on the 
targets may be revised accordingly 
and the course adapted to the skill of 
the class members. ) 


Target 1. Wood Shots (200 yd. or more) 


200 Yas 
175 Yos. 
YDS. 
125° 
00 Yds. 


Tee 

The targets for both the fairway 
iron and pitch shots are similar, con- 
sisting of a series of squared-off u’s. 
There are three driving-off mats for 
each of these targets. The one to be 
used depends on the distance the 
player has to go to complete the hole. 
The effectiveness of the player’s shot 
is indicated in percentage figures. 
Thus, for example, if a player’s shot 
lands in the 40 per cent area of the 
target, he gets credit for having gone 
40 per cent of the distance he set out 
to cover. 


1 See “Make Your Own Indoor Golf Area,” 
by Anthony E. Orlando, in this JOURNAL, 
Feb. 1955, p. 10. 
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Target 2. Long Iron Shots 
(100-195 yd. f2 go) 


1. [) 100 to 130 yd. to go 
2. [1] 135 to 160 yd. to go 
3. [1 165 to 195 yd. to go 


Target 3. Pitch Shot (30-95 yd. to go) 


100% 
90% 
60% 
70% 
60% 
50% 
1. [] 30 to 45 yd. to go 
2. 1 50 to 75 yd. to go 
3. (1 80 to 95 yd. to go 


All of the three targets previously 
described are of the wall type; that 
is, they are hung or painted on the 
wall. The target for the chip shot 
should be marked on the floor, since 
in this shot the player’s ball is ex- 
pected to drop onto this target. Here 
again, the effectiveness of the shot 
is indicated by a percentage figure. 


Target 4. Chip Shots (10-25 yd. to go) 


50% 


1. [) 10 yd. to go 
2. 1 15 yd. to go 
3. [1] 20 yd. to go 
4. (1) 25 yd. to go 
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For this shot, there are four teeing- 
off mats, as shown in the illustration. 

A runner of cocoa matting makes 
an excellent putting surface. It 
should be marked off in yards to fa- 
cilitate play. For the cup, one of 
those on the market for home use is 
quite suitable. 


PLAYING A HOLE 

The accompanying examples indi- 
cate how a beginning player might 
fare on some of the holes. If we pre- 
sume his maximum driving distance 
to be 150 yards, he will get propor- 
tionately less with the other clubs. 

In the illustration below, the player 
has scored a six for this hole. Had 
he not missed his first putt, he would 
have had a five. 


HOLE NUMBER ONE—380 YARDS (PAR 4) 


Shot played Target Club 
1st No.1 1 wood 
2nd No.1 3 wood 
3rd (mat no. 1) No. 2 4iron 
4th (mat no. 3) No. 4 9 iron 
5th No.5 putter 
6th No. 5 putter 


Target 5. Putting Mat 
(less than 5 yd. to go) 


1 yd. to go 


2 yd. to go 


—j| tyd.togo 


4 yd. to go 


5 yd. to go 


Result of shot Distance to go 


150 yards 230 yards 
120 yards 110 yards 
80% (equals 90 yd.) 20 yards 
90% (equals 18 yd.) 2 yards 
missed putt % yard 
makes putt none 


Let us see how the same player 
might shoot one of the short holes— 
the second hole, for example. Since 
this hole is only 130 yards long, he 
will tee off with the two iron. He 
chooses this club because his maxi- 
mum driving distance with the one 
wood was 150 yards. His first shot 
will therefore be played at target 
number two. He will tee off from the 
mat reserved for distances from 165 
to 195 yards—mat number three. 


tals of the sport have been taught 
and the members of the class have a 
fair amount of skill. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the game be used 
as a substitute for the regular in- 
struction in fundamentals. 

It is suggested that the teacher 
have the targets in place the day the 
game is introduced. The basic rules 
should then be explained. One of the 
better students can play the first hole 
while the teacher describes the scor- 


HOLE NUMBER TWO—130 YARDS (PAR 3) 


Shot played Target Club 
1st (mat no. 3) No. 2 2 iron 
2nd (mat no. 1) No. 4 5 iron 
3rd No.5 putter 


In the illustration above, the player 
has executed each of the shots well, 
scoring a par three for the hole. 

These examples give some idea of 
how the game works. It is not neces- 
sary to play all of the targets on each 
hole. The targets played will depend 
on the difficulty of the hole and the 
level of performance of the player. 


HOW TO BEGIN 

The game will prove effective only 
if it serves as a challenge to the stu- 
dents. For that reason, it should not 
be played until after the fundamen- 


Result of shot Distance to go 


90% (equals 120 yd.) 10 yards 
90% (equals 9 yd.) 1 yard 
makes putt none 


ing. Then, the other members of the 
class should be ready to try their 
hand at the game. To prevent con- 
fusion, the teacher should indicate 
the order of play for the entire class. 
Students waiting fer their turn may 
be kept occupied practicing their 
shots. 

Once the students have been intro- 
duced to Target Golf, they will go 
for it in a big way. Even the better 
golfers in the school will be in- 
trigued by the challenge it presents. 
There is no doubt that it will main- 
tain interest in golf at a high level. * 
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Antlers Hotel 


April 11-13 


Aldrich and Aldrich, Ince 


rhe American. Institute of Baking 


American Junior Bowling Congress 
Che American Playground Device Ce. 
The Athletic Institute, Ine. 

A. S. Barnes and Company 
Bristol-Mvers Company 

Broderick Company 

Burns Record Company 


S. Capezio, Ine. 

Champion Knitwear Company, Inc. 
Dudley Lock Corporation 

Dudley Sports Company 

Evaporated Milk Association 

Max Goodman & Son 

Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
Hillerich and Bradsby Company 


Eastern District 

Hotel Ambassador 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
April 22-26 


Central District 


Colorado Springs 


National AAHPER 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Hl. 
March 24-30 


Southern District 
Hotel Andrew Jackson 
Nashville, Tenn. 
February 15-17 


Midwest District 
Combined with 
National Southwest District 
Hotel Riverside 
Reno, Nevada 


April 25-27 


Northwest District 
Davenport Hotel 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 11-14 


Pre- Viewing the Exhibits 


In your pre-convention planning, make note 
of the exhibitors who can help you in your 
work. Save time on your convention schedule 


to visit them. A chat with an exhibitor may “* 
. solve a problem and save you hours of time. Z 
-») We of the Associated Exhibitors look forward | 
~ to meeting you and welcome the opportunity of t 
attending the AAHPER conventions. Members x 
of Associated Exhibitors are listed below. Use ~ 
this as a check list for the services you need. "4. FOGY 
Lois Ackerman, President 
Associated Exhibitors of AAHPER 
House of Harter Petersen and Companys 
Kimberly-Clark. Ine. Jj. E. Porter Corporatiorm 
Che MacGregor Co. Prentice-Hall. Ine. 
Marba. Ine. Program Aide Co. 
Geo. McArthur and Sons, Inc. Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
MeLaughlin Millard, Inc. Robert Rollins Blazers 
Fred Medart Products. Ine. Russell Records 
Miracle I quipment Co, Seamless Rubber Co. 
E. R. Moore Company W. B. Saunders Company 
The C. V. Mosby Company A. G. Spalding and Bros., Inc. 


Harold W. Mundy 
National Dairy Council 
National Sporting Goods Association 


Square Dance Associates 
Sterling Net & Twine Co. 
Sylvia Putziger Blazers 
National Sports Equipment Co. Tampax Incorporated 

Nissen rrampoline Vern Volland 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation 


Personal Products Corp. Wilson Sporting Geods Co. 
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PRECONVENTION 
Tuesday, March 20 


Afternoon and Evening 


2—VICE-PRESIDENTS AND CON.- 
SULTANTS. 
7:30-9:30—BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Wednesday, March 21 


All Day 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Thursday, March 22 


All Day 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Friday, March 23 | 


All Day 


9-9—SOCIETY OF STATE DIREC- 
TORS. 
9 a.M.—Registration. 
9 A.M.—Pre-Convention Meeting of 
Officers. 
10 A.M.—First General Session — 
Elmer B. Cottreil. Addresses: “Rela- 

- tion of School Health Education to 
Public Health Education,” W. W. 
Bauer, M.D., director, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Education, AMA; “Are We 
Achieving What We Should in Physi- 
cal Education?”, Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State Univ. Film: Showing of 
and Discussion on the —AAHPER 
Film —“They Grow Up So Fast,” 
Harold Jack, State Bd. of Educ., Va. 
1:30 Pp.M.—Second General Session— 
Marley L. Robertson. Symposium— 
“Where Are We Now in Our Self- 
Improvement Through Self-Study?”, 
Moderator: Ellis H. Chaplin. Panel: 
Fred V. Hein, Health Education; Ju- 
lian Smith, Outdoor Education; Har- 
old K. Jack, Recreation; Zollie May- 
nard, Physical Education; Summar- 
izer: George Sirnio, “Where Do We 
Go From Here?” and “What Are Our 
Plans for a 1957 Workshop?”. 
4:30 p.M.—Second General Session— 
Jack F. George. Topic: “The Out- 
door Education Project of the 
AAHPER.”—Julian W. Smith, Di- 
rector, Outdoor Education Project of 
AAHPER, and Jackson M. Anderson, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PROGRAM— 


59th National Convention 
of AAHPER 


in co-operation with Midwest District 


Mareh 24-30, 1956 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


AAHPER Consultant in recreation 
and outdoor education. 
7:30 p.M.—Third General Session— 
Charles E. Spencer. Report: “Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Physical Fit- 
ness,” Simon MeNeely, U.S. Office of 
Education. Discussion Period: “Ac- 
tivities and Problems of the State Di- 
rector.” 

Morning 


9-11:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION SO- 
CIETY OF THE YMCA. 


Afternoon and Evening 


1:30-10—DANCE SECTION LEGISLA- 
TIVE BOARD—Elizabeth R. Hayes. 


Saturday, March 24 
All Day 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AC- 
CREDITATION STANDARDS FOR 
RECREATION—Earl Kauffman. 

9-9—SOCIETY OF STATE DIREC- 
TORS. 
9a.M.—JOINT MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS 
AND NSGWS—Joe G. Neal. Topics: 
“Structure and Functions of the Na- 
tional Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports” — NSGWS Representative; 
“Function and Legal Responsibility 
of the State Director in Promoting 
Girls and Women’s Sports,” Vaughn 
L. Hall; “Research in Girls and 
Women’s Sports,” Speaker to be an- 
nounced, 

1:30 P.M.—Symposium—Maura Con- 
lisk. Topics: “Some Agencies that can 
Contribute to the Program in Girls 
and Women’s Sports,” and “Problems 
in Girls and Women’s Sports;” Panel 
Discussion of the problems in girls 
and women’s sports. Moderator: Carl 
L. Nordly. Panel to be announced. 
Summary—‘“Implications of the Con- 
ference to the State Director,” George 
J. Sirnio. 
7 P.M.—Society Annual Banquet— 
Jessie G. Mehling. Keynote Speaker: 
Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., So- 
ciety’s Honor Award Recipient. 
9.5—DANCE SECTION (At Drill Hall, 
University of Illinois, Navy Pier)— 
Esther Pease. 
Fees: Regular Members, Entire Day, 


$3.00, Half Day, $2.00; Student 
Members, Entire Day, $2.00, Half 
Day, $1.50. Non-members, $1.00 more. 
(Bring dance clothing to participate 
in morning improvisation session and 
suitable clothing for the ballroom and 
folk dance workshops.) 
8:15-9—Registration. 
9-10:30—Demonstration and Discus- 
sion: “Technique as a Vocabulary 
for Composition” — Sybil Shearer. 
Group participation. 
10:45-12—Demonstration and Discus- 
sion: “Dance for Boys”—Joseph Gif- 
ford. 

12:45-1:15—Registration for those 
attending afternoon session only. 
1:15-2:30—Ballroom Dance Work- 
shop—Mr. and Mrs. Ben Hoffing. 
2:45-4—Folk Dance Workshop—Pawul 
and Gretel Dunsing. 

4-5—Folk Dance Exhibition—Folk- 
dans Laget National of Chicago, Don 
Peterson; Polish Festival Dancers of 
Chicago, Emily Musha. 


Morning and Afternoon 
9-12—DISTRICT ASSN. OFFICERS. 
2-4—STATE ASSN. PRESIDENTS. 
3-4:45—Phi E K—C. L. Wear. 


Evening 


7-10—-RESEARCH COUNCIL (Council 
members on'y)—H. Harrison Ciarke. 
Business meeting. Committee reports, 

7:30-11—NSGWS EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE—Grace Foz. 


March 24, 25, 26 


DELTA PSI KAPPA—Beulah A. Har- 
riss. 

March 24, 8-10—Registration; 
10-12—Opening session. Workshop 
groups: Chapter meetings; Finances; 
Public Relations; Recruiting; Publi- 
cations; Professional Pan Hellenic; 


Memorial service. Installation of 

Officers. 

Sunday, March 25 
All Day 


10-5—COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF HOSPITAL RECREATION 
—William T. Lawler. 
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Morning 


No AAHPER functions. 

Afternoon 

12—Registration begins. 

1:30-5 — RESEARCH COUNCIL — 
Thomas K. Cureton. Topic: “Effects 
of Physical Education and Athletics 
Upon Children.”” Open meeting. 

1—COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT OPENS. 

1-4—NSGWS EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE—Grace Fox. 
1-5—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSI- 

CAL EDUCATION SECTION WORK- 

SHOP—James Humphrey and Delia 

P. Hussey. 

1-1:15—Registration. Fee: $1.00. 

1:15-2:15—“How Children Picture 

Themselves—And So What?”—Wil- 

liam W. Wattenberg. 

2:15-3—“Bruises Can Be More Than 

Skin Deep’—Several role-playing 

skits in which children hurt other 

children, taken from actual play situ- 
ations. Leaders: Joseph Bradley and 

Gretchen Collins. 

3-4:30—Coffee Break and Small 

Group Discussions. 

4:30-5—Highlights and Evaluation. 

:30-4—SOCIETY OF STATE DIREC- 

TORS—Elmer B. Cottrell. Annual 

Business Meeting. 4—New Executive 

Committee. 

1-4—WNORC EXECUTIVE BOARD— 
June Brasted. 

2-3—PERIODICAL COMMITTEE — 
Dudley Ashton. 

2-4—PUBLICATIONS DIRECTORS — 
Rachel Bryant. 

2-4—MEMBERSHIP DIRECTGRS — 
Elizabeth S. Avery. 

3:15-4:30 — JOURNAL EDITORIAL 
BOARD—E. H. Wright. 

4—DIVISION EXECUTIVE COUNCILS, 

4:30-6:30—NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE—Carl Nordly. 


CONVENTION 


vening 

7:30—Music. 

8—OPENING GENERAL SESSION— 
Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER president. 
Speakers: Benjamin C. Willis, supt., 
Chicago Public Schools; Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams, M.D., emeritus profes- 
sor of physical education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 

9:30—RECEPTION. 


Monday, March 26 


Morning 


7-8:30—BOY SCOUT BREAKFAST 
WORK MEETING—Edward M. Tut- 
. tle, exec. sec., National School Boards 
Assn., Chicago. 
Topic: “Source Material for Colleges 
and Universities.” 
8:30-9:15—NSGWS RULES AND EDI- 
TORIAL COMMITTEE—Jean Hodg- 
kins. Open meeting. 
8:30-10:15—SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
HEALTH SERVICES SECTION — 
' Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D. 
Panel Topic: “Councils That Work.” 
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RUTH ABERNATHY 
AAHPER President 


Panel Members: Donald A. Dukelow, 
M.D., co-ordinator; Arthur K. Lehne, 
principal, Ericsson Elem. School, Chi- 
cago; E. L. Sederlin, M.D., director, 
DuPage Co. Health Dept., Wheaton, 
Ill.; Mrs. Paul Smith, R.N., Lions 
Twp. High School, La Grange, Iil. 
8:30-10:15 — INDUSTRIAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION—Vernon F. Hern- 
lund. 
Panel Topic: “Broad Horizons.” 
Panel Members: Ralph Isacksen, J. P. 
Seeburg Corp., Chicago; Alvin Voss- 
kuhler, Internat]. Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago; Don L. Neer, exec. secy., Natl. 
Industrial Recreation Assn.; Stanley 
Siedlecki, Ill. Central Railroad; Sum- 
ner Webb, Chicago Park District. 
8:30-10:15 — PUBLIC RECREATION 
SECTION—Caswell M. Miles. 
Panel Topic: “Professional Prepara- 
tion for Recreation Personnel.” Panel 
Members: Charles K. Brightbill, 
leader; Robert F. Bigley; Milton A. 
Gabrielsen; Frances R. Stuart; Ben 
W. Miller; H. G. Danford; John W. 
Fulton, Amer. Music Conf., Chicago. 
8:30-10:15—SECTION ON RECREA- 
TION IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 
Panel Topic: “This We Believe—Rec- 
reationally” from the points of view 
of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
faiths. Participants to be announced. 
8:30-10:15—RECREATIONAL THER- 
APY SECTION—Martin W. Meyer. 
8:30-10:15 — VOLUNTARY AND 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES SEC- 
TION. 
Address: “How Effective is the Vol- 
untary Youth-Serving Agency in 
Dealing with Juvenile Delinquency 
at the Neighborhood Level?” Speaker: 
Joseph D. Lohman, Sheriff, Cook 
County, Illinois, and lecturer in soci- 
ology, University of Chicago. 
9:15-10:15—-NSGWS RULES AND EDI- 
TORIAL COMMITTEE—‘Basketball 
Rules and Interpretations”—Helen B. 
Lawrence. Open meeting. 


All other NSGWS Sports Subcommit- 
tees. Closed meetings. 

10:45-12:30 — NSGWS RULES AND 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE — Jean 
Hodgkins. Closed meeting for sports 
Committee Chairmen only. 

10:45-12:30—-HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
AAHPER vice-president. Reports 
from District vice-presidents in health 
education. Panel Topic: “Responsi- 
bilities of Boards of Health and 
Boards of Education for the Health 
of the School-Age Child.” Panel Mem- 
bers: Mabel Rugen, leader; L. E. 
Burney, M.D., asst., Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service; Lloyd S. 
Michaels, supt., Evanston Township 
H. S.; Carl N. Neupert, M.D., state 
health officer, Madison, Wis.; Wil- 
liam A. Townsend, M.D., health com- 
missioner, Gary, Ind.; G. E. Watson, 
state supt. of public instruction, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Fred O. Wygal, assoc. di- 
rector of instruction, Va. State Board 
of Education, Richmond. 

10:45-12:30 — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION—W. H. Orion, AAHPER vice- 
president. Address: “The Community- 
Education Concept and What It 
Means for Recreation”—G. Robert 
Koopman, assoc. supt., State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
Address: “Community Planning for 
Recreation”—Lewis R. Barrett. 

10:45-12:30—SPRING SPORTS SEC- 
TION—Lawrence E. Houston. 
Symposium: “The Conditioning and 
Training for Track and Field Com- 
petition.” Discussants: Field Events 
—Jim Kelly, track coach, Univ. of 
Minnesota, and head coach, 1956 
Men’s Olympic Track and Field 
Team; Sprints—Rut Walters, track 
coach, Northwestern Univ.; Distance 
Running — Carl Schlademan, track 
coach, Michigan State Univ.; Cross 
Country—Al Arps, cross country 
coach, San Fernando, Calif. H. S.; 
Baseball, Tennis, and Golf—To be an- 
nounced. 

Afternoon 


2-3:45—MIDWEST DISTRICT EXEC- 


UTIVE COMMITTEE 
2-3:45—WOMEN’S NATIONAL OFFI- 

CIALS RATING COMMITTEE—June 

Brasted. Open to rated officials. 

2-3:45 — RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
BOARD OF ASSOCIATE EDITORS— 
E. H. Wright. 

2-3:45 — SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION— 
Helen Byington. Panel Topic: “Re- 
cent Significant Developments in Sec- 
ondary School Health Education.” 
Panel Members: Howard Hoyman, 
leader; “Experiment in On-the-Job 
Training of Health Teachers”— 
Zollie Maynard; “Recent Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary School Health Ed- 
ucation in Arlington”’—Ned L. War- 
ren; “Current Practices in School 
Health Examinations’—Donald A. 
Dukelow, M.D.; “Promoting School 
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Health Education in Southern IIli- 
nois”—Donald Boydston. 
2-3:45—PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- 
TION—Thelma Bishop. 
Address: “The Community School 
Concept”—G. Robert Koopman. Panel 
Topic: “The Community School and 
Policies for Recreation.” Panel Mem- 
bers: Julian W. Smith, leader; Lewis 
R. Barrett, John L. Hutchinson, G. 
Robert Koopman, Simon A. McNeely, 
Eldred Toutant. 

2-3:45—SECTION ON RECREATION 
IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 
Topic: “Sports and Community Rela- 
tionships.” Reports of specific success- 
ful programs followed by a question 
period. 

2-3:45 — VETERANS ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL RECREATION 
PERSONNEL—B. E. Phillips. 

2-3:45—VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH- 
SERVING AGENCIES SECTION. 
Address: “Achieving Social Values 
Through Group Experiences in the 
Voluntary Youth-Serving Agency”— 
Morris Levin, director of extension 
programs, Jewish Community Centers 
of Chicago. 

2-3:45 — STUDENT SECTION — Vir- 

ginia Reda. 
Panel Topic: “What is Your Philoso- 
phy of Physical Education?” Panel 
Members: Eleanor Metheny, Arthur 
Esslinger, Charles Bucher, and stu- 
dent from Michigan State Univ. Ex- 
amining panel will direct questions to 
the above. Panel Members: Lauren- 
tine Collins, Arthur H. Seidler, Har- 
old E. Kenney, Arthur Fourier. 

2-3:45 — ATHLETIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION SECTION—Edward F. Volt- 
mer. 

Topic: “Athletic Administration from 
Elementary School Through College.” 
4:15-6—MEN’S ATHLETICS DIVISION 

- —Howard W. Hobson, AAHPER 

vice-president. Introductions: Clifford 
L. Brownell. 
Speakers: Kenneth L. Wilson, presi- 
dent, U. S. Olympic Committee and 
commissioner, Western Athletic Con- 
ference; Louis G. Wilke, president, 
Amateur Athletic Union; Walter By- 
ers, exec. dir., NCAA; A. O. Duer, 
exec. secy., NAIA; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., exec. secy., AAHPER; and repre- 
sentatives of NFSHSAA, NASSP, 
and AASA. 

4:15-6 — NATIONAL SECTION ON 
GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS— 
Grace Fox. Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

Topic: “NSGWS Special: Estes Park 
To Chicago”—Maura Conlisk; “Solv- 
ing Problems—Estes Park Style’— 
Group discussions. 
4:15-6—INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
SECTION—Carl Klandrud, modera- 
tor, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Panel Topic: “Development and 
Trends of Employee Recreation.” 
Panel Members: William Prichard, 
General Motors Corp.; Ben Kozman, 
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Thompson Products Corp.; Don L. 
Neer. 

4:15-6 — RECREATIONAL THERAPY 

SECTION — Raymond Weiss. Re- 
search meeting. 
Rep ort: “Influence of Active Partici- 
pation in Recreation Upon Behavior 
of Schizophrenic Patients”—Martin 
W. Meyer. 

4:30-7:30—ASSOCIATE ALUMNAE OF 
THE SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—Catherine Shaw. (At the Fort- 
nightly Club, 120 Bellevue PI.) 


Evening 


7-10—COLLEGE RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION—Ear! Kauffman. 

8-10—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Eleanor Metheny, AAHPER 
vice-president. 
Address: “The School Administrator’s 
Viewpoint of Physical Education”— 
J. Lester Buford, NEA president. 
Panel Topic: “Action With Purpose.” 
Panel Members: Don Campbell, Karen 
Higley, D. Russell McCarthy, Louise 
Piano, Levi N. Craig, Bertha Har- 
mening, F. M. Leever, D.D.S., Stan- 
ley W. McKee, LeRoy J. Knoeppel. 

10—DANCE. 

10—NSGWS LEADERSHIP CONFER- 
ENCE REUNION—Grace Fox. (In 
NSGWS Suite.) 


Tuesday, March 27 


Morning 


7—BREAKFAST MEETING OF NSGWS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES AND 
DISTRICT CHAIRMEN — Mabel 
Locke. 

8:30-10:15 — ATHLETIC TRAINING 
SECTION—Joseph Dolan. 
Addresses: “A Philosophy of Athletic 
Training”—Dean Arthur Dickinson; 
“Why A High School Trainer”’—L. J. 
Holliday, M.D. 
Demonstration in Taping — Tony 
Dougal. 

8:30-10:15 — COMMUNITY HEALTH 
EDUCATION SECTION — Charlotte 
Leach. 


RAY O. DUNCAN 
AAHPER President-elect 


Address: “A Basis of Partnership”— 
Lloyd S. Michael, supt., Evanston 
Township H. 8S. 
Project Sketches: 1. “Preparation of 
a Course of Study”—Lincoln North- 
cott, principal, Speedway, Ind.; Clo- 
tilde Sanguinet, Indiana TB Assn.; 
Robert Patty, Indiana Heart Founda- 
tion; J. K. Rash, Indiana Univ.; Hes- 
ter Beth Bland. 2. “An Evaluation 
Project”—Edward B. Johns. 3. “In- 
Service Education of Teachers”— 
To be announced; EF. J. McClendon, 
Wayne Co. TB Assn. 4. “A Health 
Education Demonstration” — Alma 
Armstrong Williams, Anti-TB League 
of King Co., Washington. General 
Discussion. Display of voluntary 
agency materials for school health— 
Katherine Rahl, assoc. director of ed- 
ucation. 

8:30-10:15 — PUBLIC RECREATION 
SECTION—Ernest V. Blohm. 
Panel Topic: “Cooperative Planning 
for Facilities and Finances.” Panel 
Members: Harold K. Jack, leader; 
Robert E. Everly, Walter Roy, George 
J. Sirnio, Thomas S. Yukie, Zollie 
Maynard. 

8:30-10:15—SECTION ON RECREA- 
TION IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 
“The Recreation Room: Plans, Equip- 
ment, Program.” “These Games Go” 
(demonstration and _ participation 
program). 

8:30-10:15—PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—William L. Hughes. 
Physical Education Subsection—Joy 
W. Kistler. Panel Topic: “Current 
Developments in Professional Educa- 
tion of Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion.” Panel Members: Simon Mc- 
Neely, moderator; Charles Bucher, 
Charles Cowell, Howard Danford, Ar- 
thur Esslinger. 
Health Education Subsection—H. F. 
Kilander. Symposium: “Recommen- 
dations of the Washington Health 
Education Conferences.” Discus- 
sants: “Secondary School Health Ed- 
ucation Minor (1955 Conference) ”— 
Warren Southworth; “Elementary 
School Classroom Teacher Health 
Preparation (1956 Conference)”— 
Gertrude Couch; “Secondary School 
Classroom Teacher Health Prepara- 
tion (1956 Conference)” — Bernice 
Moss; “Health Education for College 
Students (1956 Conference)” — Ed- 
ward B. Johns. 
Recreation Subsection—Earl Kauff- 
man. Workshop: “A Critical Analy- 
sis of Instruments and Procedures 
for Evaluating the Professional Rec- 
reation Curriculum.” Technical Con- 
sultant: Edward L. Turner, M.D., 
Secretary, Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals. 

10:45-12:30—-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION— 
Leslie Irwin. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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HE FILM, They Grow Up So 

Fast, was produced by a Steering 
Committee composed of representa- 
tives from each of the following or- 
ganizations: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, The Athletic Institute, 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, American Association for Phys- 
ical Education of College Women, 
and Society of State Directors of 
Physical Education. 

An interpretative film designed for 
showing primarily to parent groups, 
service clubs, and the like, the film 
portrays the scope of an adequate 
physical education program and the 
benefits which may accrue to children 
as a result of participation in such a 
program. It is designed to appeal to 
citizens and parents who are inter- 
ested in improving the total program 
of Education in local schools as well 
as to interpret the school Physical 
Education program to the public at 
large. 


AAHPER Film Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(_] This is a purchase order for 


THEY GROW 
UP SO FAST 


16 mm Film (Sound and Color) 
Length 27 minutes 


CONTENT 


The film is based upon a dramatic 
sequence which highlights the effect 
of physical education on a boy who 
has found it difficult to participate 
with satisfaction in recreational ac- 
tivities (especially those of a physi- 
cal nature) with his schoolmates. In 
addition to the dramatic sequences, 
the film portrays the scope of an ade- 
quate program of physical education. 
Many types of activities are shown, 
with careful attention to progression 
within each area. The activities pic- 
tured range from the first to the 12th 
grade. Emphasis is placed upon the 
need for a variety of activities and 
for recreational skills. The needs of 
children and the ways in which physi- 
cal education helps to meet these 
needs is constantly stressed through- 
out the film. 


THINGS TO LOOK FOR 


1. The scope of a school physical 
education program. 


PURCHASE 
ORDERS 
ONLY 


_..... print(s) of “They 


Grow Up So Fast” @ $135 per print (plus postage). 


(1 This is a request for preview of the film “They Grow 
Up So Fast” with intent to purchase. It is understood 
that | will be billed for this film. I agree to pay for 
any damage that may result from my use of the film 


should it be returned. 


No preview 
copies are 
available. 


No loans 
or rental. 


© 


2. The role of the teacher (contri- 
butions made by classroom teachers 
and special teachers of physical edu- 
cation). 


8. The relation of staff and facili- 
ties to instruction. 


4. The effect of physical education 
upon the lives of children. 

5. The effect of physical education 
upon individual recreational skills 
and participation. 


BEFORE SHOWING FILM 


These and other ideas should be 
presented to a group before the film 
is shown. It is suggested, also, that 
the person presenting the film should 
see it at least once before showing it 
to an audience. If this is done, it is 
possible to provide suitable clues for 
the audience, and the person showing 
the film will be in better position to 
carry on discussion. 


FOLLOW-UP DISCUSSION 


After the showing of any educa- 
tional film it is most important to al- 
low ample time for discussion. This 
will permit: 

1. The clarifying and organizing of 
ideas and concepts developed by the 
film. 

2. The correction of any misunder- 
standings which may have developed 
during the showing of the film. 

3. The relating of the learnings de- 
rived from the film to group needs and 
purposes. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Specific questions for the film They 
Grow Up So Fast may include: 

1. Is physical education more than 
just play? What is it? 

2. What is the responsibility of 
school personnel—teachers, administra- 
tors, consultants, directors, to the ac- 
complishment of an adequate program 
of physical education? 

3. What are the physical needs of 
boys and girls of school age? 

4. How does physical education help 
to meet these needs? 

5. How can adequate physical educa- 
tion improve the school environment for 
good emotional health? 

6. What must be provided in the way 
of facilities and staff in order to have 
an adequate program of physical edu- 
cation? 

7. To what extent are schools today 
meeting the needs outlined in this film? 

8. What can be done to assure our- 
selves that all children of school age 
will have suitable and adequate pro- 
grams of physical education? * 
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Natl. Convention (from p. 15) 


Discussants: Howard S. Hoyman, Ed- 
ward B. Johns, Bernice Moss. 


4:15-6—VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH- 


SERVING AGENCIES SECTION. 


S Address: “The Relationship of the 2-3:45—-PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- Panel Topic: “How Effective is the 
- Mental, Emotional, and Physical TION—Thelma Bishop. Voluntary Youth-Serving Agency in 
Needs of the Elementary School Topic: “Co-operation, Co-ordination Developing Democratic Indigenous 
Child”—Emma McCloy Layman, chief and Team Work in Recreation.” Ad- Leadership?” — Maurice Donohue, 
ie psychologist, Children’s Hospital, dresses: “Public Recreation and Co- dean, University College, Univ. of 
Washington, D.C. operative Action in Community-wide Chicago. Panel Members: The Rev. 
n Panel discussion. Panel Members: Planning’—Lewis R. Barrett; “Co- John Regier, director, Howell House; 
James H. Humphrey, leader; Chan- operative Action to Achieve the Goals Sol Kobrin, research sociologist, In- 
ning M. Briggs, prof. of sociology, of Recreation”—Caswell M. Miles. stitute for Juvenile Research, Area 
n George Williams College; Madeline 2-3:45—SECTION ON RECREATION Youth Project; Zen Puzinouskas, 
is Roessler, R.N., supv. of health service, IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. genl. secy., Division St. YMCA, Chi- 
Chicago P. S.; LeRoy Seils, Texas Demonstration and _ discussion: cago. Summarizer: William Brueck- 
Western College. “Building Fellowship Through Social ner, executive director, Chicago Com- 
10:45-12:30—INDUSTRIAL RECREA- Recreation.” mons Association. 
TION SECTION—Ames A. Castle, 2-3:45 — VETERANS ADMINISTRA- 4:15-6—RESEARCH SECTION. 
e sports and industrial relations execu- TION HOSPITAL RECREATION 4:15-4:30—Business meeting—Laur- 
n tive, AAHPER. PERSONNEL—B. E. Phillips. ence Morehouse. 
t Panel Topic: “We Look at Employee 2-3:45—SPORTS OFFICIATING SEC- 4:30-6—Group I—Ruth Glassow. 
d Recreation.” Panel Members: Leo TION—John Bunn. 1. “The Contribution of Body Levers 
3 Fischer, sports editor, Chicago Ameri- Topic: “Officiating of Sports at All to Ball Velocity in the Underarm and 
it can; Bill Bayliss, industrial sports ’ Age Levels.” Overarm Throws”—Mary E. Bowne. 
s columnist, Chicago Tribune; John 2-3 :45—MEASUREMENT AND EVALU- 2. “Action Potential Analysis of the 
r Carmichael, sports editor, Chicago ATION SECTION. Golf Drive”—O. K. Karr, Jr. 3. “A 
" Daily News; Ed Reutinger, Wilson 2-3:45—JOINT MEETING OF ASSO- Mechanical Analysis of the Take-off 
Sporting Goods Co.; Rex MecMorris, CIATED EXHIBITORS AND AAH- for the Standing Broad Jump”— 
0 Natl. Golf Foundation; Elmon L. PER. Barbara Paleen Johnson. 4. “Me- 
Vernier; Katherine Ley. 2-3:45—JOINT COUNCIL ON INTER- chanical Differences in the Take-off 
10:45-12:30—-RECREATIONAL THER- NATIONAL AFFAIRS—Dorothy Ains- for the Standing Broad Jump Be- 
APY SECTION—B. £. Phillips. worth. tween Low and High Scoring Per- 
J Panel Topic: “Professional Prepara- §2-6—-AQUATICS SECTION. formers”—Lolas Halverson. 
tion of Recreational Therapists.” 2-3:45—LaNore Morehouse. Address: 4:30-6—Group II—W. W. Tuttle. 
- Panel Members: Josephine Rathbone, “Are Swimming Teachers in a Rut?” 1. Conditions Under Which Increased 
Ss Janet McLean, Charles Weckwerth, —Fred Lanoue. Committee Reports: Intensity of Motor Set Causes Slow- 
Fred Chapman, Charles Brightbill. Research, Program, Leadership, ing of Reaction Time”—Franklin 
f 10:45-12:30 — VOLUNTARY AND Nominating. Henry. 2. “Recent Advances in Meas- 
e YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES SEC- 4:15-6—Pool Demonstration (at the urement and Understanding of Voli- 
TION. Town Club). tional Muscular Strength of Human 
he Address: “The Responsibility of the 4:15-6 — SAFETY EDUCATION SEC- Organisms”—H. Harrison Clarke. 
d Voluntary Youth-Serving Agency in TION—Harold Jack. 3. “Effect of Stresses on Peripheral 
Offering Service to the ‘Isolate’ Mem- Panel Topic: “How Can We Best Im- Blood Flow”—C. J. Imig. 4. Discus- 
" ber”—Elaine Switzer, assoc. director, plement Home Safety Through sion. John C. Mitchem, leader. 
d Div. on Education and Group Work, School Safety Education?” Panel 4:30-6—Group II1I—Warren R. John- 


Welfare Council of Chicago. 


10:45-12:30 — PROFESSIONAL EDU- 


CATION SECTION — William L. 
Hughes. General session. 

Address: “Basic Changes in Profes- 
sional Education to Meet Today’s 
Needs” — Herbert E. Longenecker, 
vice-pres., Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 
Professional Colleges. 

Panel: “Implications for Health Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Physical Ed- 
ucation.” Panel Members: Ruth Ab- 
ernathy, Robert Yoho, W. H. Orion, 
Eleanor Metheny. 


10:45-12:30 — FALL SPORTS SEC- 


TION—Paul Brechler. Separate ses- 
sions on soccer and football. Speak- 


Members: Lowell B. Fisher, leader; 
Hester Beth Bland; Earl Breon, 
Amer. Natl. Red Cross; Mrs. Jack 
Greig, Natl. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Ralph Kuhli, Natl. Safety 
Council; James W. Mann, Hubbard 
Woods School, Winnetka, Ill. 
4:15-6— INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
—William Prichard. 
Topic: “Remaining Frontiers in Rec- 
reation.” Addresses: “Frontiers in 
Outdoor Education” — Julian W. 
Smith; “Outdoor Interests for the 
Masses”—Ernest V. Blohm; “Plan- 
ning Lands and Facilities for Out- 
door Education”—Roland F. Eisen- 
beis, supt. of conservation, Forest 


son. Psychological Research Studies. 
1. “Summary of Three Studies on 
Peripheral Perception and Peripheral 
Vision Reaction Time”—Alfred W. 
Hubbard. 2. “Effects of Motivational 
Stress Upon Physical Performance” 
—Celeste Ulrich. 3. “Components in 
Character Pertinent to Physical Edu- 
cation”—Charles H. McCloy. 


4:15-6—WINTER SPORTS SECTION 


—Ross Merrick. Basketball— William 
Healey, Tony Hinkle, Howard Hob- 
son, Arthur Miller, Gregg Sloan. 
Wrestling—James Wilkinson. Volley- 
ball—Howard Danford. Gymnastics 
—Newton Loken. Ice Hockey—To be 
announced. 


ers: Glenn Warner, Griffith O’Dell. 


Preserve Dist. of Cook Co., Ill. 
Afternoon 


4:15-6— RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


4:15-6—THERAPEUTICS SECTION— 


12:30—SARGENT ALUMNAE ASSO- 
CIATION LUNCHEON. 75th Anni- 
versary celebration. 

12:30-1:45—DENTAL HEALTH SEC- 
TION LUNCHEON—Eileen Gamble. 

2-3:45—COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Ross Allen. 
Address: “Evaluation of College 
Health Education”—Andie L. Knut- 
son, chief, Behavioral Studies Div., 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SECTION—Cecil W. Morgan. 

Panel Topic: “Agencies Utilizing 
Recreation Rehabilitation.” Panel 
Members: Representatives from: 
American National Red Cross; In- 
stitute of Phys. Medicine and Re- 
habilitation; United Cerebral Palsy 
Assns., Inc.; Natl. Foundation for 
Polio; Natl. Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults; and Veterans 
Administration. 


Katherine F. Wells. Business Meet- 
ings and Election of Officers. 
Addresses: “Camping for the Handi- 
capped”—Kenneth L. Svee, exec. 
secy., Easter Seal Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Madison, 
Wis.; “Problems Facing the Presi- 
dent’s Committee Studying the Role 
of AAHPER ‘in Therapy, Therapeu- 
tics, and Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion”"—Eleanor Metheny, AAHPER 
vice-pres. for physical education. 
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Evening 


6-8—ASSOCIATE ALUMNAE OF THE 
SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dinner meeting at the Fortnightly 
Club, 120 Bellevue Pl. 

7:30—-REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Wednesday, March 28 


Morning 


8:30-10:15—INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS SECTION—Sara Staff Jerni- 
gan. 
Topic: “Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Action 
the World Over.” Iraq—Mabel Lee; 
Egypt—Mohamed Mohamed Fadali, 
Higher Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men, Cairo, Egypt; Germany 
—Carl Nordly; Finland—Tuulikki 
Kyllonen, Jyvaskyla College, Jyvas- 
kyla, Finland; Scotland—Keir Har- 
die, Maar College, Troon, Ayrshire, 
Scotland; Guatemala—Dorothy Ains- 
worth. 

8:30-10:15 — CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION SECTION — 
Randall D. Watkins. 
Theme: “Identification of Outdoor Ed- 
ucation Program.” Committee report: 
“Statement of What Camping and 
Outdoor Education Is’—Howard M. 
Bell. Report on AAHPER Outdoor 
Education Project—Julian W. Smith, 
project director. 
Addresses: “Outdoor Education Class 
in Physical Education’—Helen L. 
Davies; “Outing Clubs”—Louise L. 
Roloff; “Shooting and Casting”’— 
Jack F. George; “Boating and Water 
Activities (other than swimming) ”— 
Richard L. Brown, Amer. Natl. Red 
Cross; “Winter Sports”—Raymond 
B. Magwire. 

8:30-10:15 — COUNCIL ON EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES—Thomas Mc- 
Donough. 

8:30-10:15 — PROFESSIONAL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION. 

8:30-16:15 — DANCE SECTION — 
Elizabeth R. Hayes. 
Address: “Dance on Television”— 
Edward Stasheff. 
Panel Topic: “Teacher Preparation 
for Creative Dance.” 
Panel Members: Lois Ellfeldt, mod- 
erator; Alma Hawkins, Ruth Murray. 

10:45-12:30 — DANCE SECTION — 
Elizabeth R. Hayes. Business meet- 
ing. Lecture-demonstration: “Psycho- 
dance as a Therapeutic Tool in Help- 
ing Mental Patients”—Shirley Gen- 
ther with Univ. of Wisconsin students. 
Discussion: “Evaluation and Applica- 
tion of Similar Procedures to Dance 
Education”—Carroll Russell. 
Discussants: Harriet O’Shea, Gladys 
Andrews, Delta Bannister, Shirley 
Genther. 

10:45-12:30—STUDENT SECTION— 
David Pitzele. 
Panel Topic: “Selling Recreation to 
a Community” — Webbs Norman. 


Panel Members: Max Kaplan, William 
Cole, Arthur Schultz, Russel Perry. 
Address: “Sportmanship, Our Num- 
ber One Headache” — Armond H. 
Seidler. 
10:45-12:30—-DENTAL HEALTH SEC- 
TION—Lileen P. Gamble. 
Address: “The Need for Dental Health 
Education” — Rudolph Fredrich, 
D.D.S., ADA. 
Panel Topic: “How We Can Meet the 
Needs for Dental Health Education.” 
Panel Members: Erna Fricke, R.N., 
Edna Lehman. 
10:45-12:30—INTRAMURAL SPORTS 
CONFERENCE IMPLEMENTATION 
COMMITTEE. 
10:45-12:30 — CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION SECTION — 
Randall D. Watkins. 
Addresses: “School Camping”—How- 
ard M. Bell; “Mountain Climbing”— 
Mary Pieroth; “Family Camping”— 
Gunnar Peterson. 
Panel Topic: “How to Approach the 
Problem of Leadership Training.” 
Panel Members: George K. Makech- 
nie, leader; Roswell D. Merrick, Rey- 
nold E. Carlson, Orland W. -Ward, 
Jean M. Young. Julian W. Smith, 
summarizer. 
10:45-12:30—-ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION SECTION. 
Address: “Future Trends in Physical 
Education Supervisory Practices”— 
James H. Humphrey. 
10:45-12:30 — COUNCIL ON EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES. 
A. Outing Activities Group—Julian 
W. Smith. 
B. Physical Activities Group—T. Nel- 
son Metcalf. 
10:45-12:30—-RESEARCH COUNCIL— 
Frank D. Sills. 
12:45-2:45—Demonstrations of Re- 
search Laboratory Equipment: “Pur- 
suitmeter”—J. Grove Wolf and R. J. 
Francis; “Peripheral Vision Appara- 
tus’—R. J. Francis and J. Grove 
Wolf; “Bongo Board”—R. J. Francis 
and J. Grove Wolf; “Calibration of 
the Kofranyi-Michaelis Calorimeter” 
—Henry J. Montoye, Wayne Van 
Huss, and Douglas Stewart; “Some 
Considerations in Using the Douglas 
Bag and the Wet-Test Meter’— 
Wayne Van Huss and Henry J. Mon- 
toye; “The Fry Analyzer for Simple 
and Rapid Respiratory Gas Analysis” 
—F. Hermann Rudenberg, Henry J. 
Montoye, Douglas Stewart, and 
Wayne Van Huss; “Non-Topographic 
Photogrammetry as a Possible Re- 
search Technique in Physical Educa- 
tion and Health”—William R. Pier- 
son; “Permawi Bicycle Ergometer 
and Photo-Electric Pulse Counter”— 
David E. Misner and Nancy Miner; 
“Multiple Response Time Apparatus” 
—A. J. Wendler; “Apparatus and 
Methods for Measuring Motor Learn- 
ing’—Franklin M. Henry; “The 
Measurement of Speed of Movement 
with the Cathode-Ray Oscillograph” 
—Frank D. Sills. 


Afternoon 


12:45-2:30 — ALL CONVENTION 


LUNCHEON. 

2:45-4:30—SCHOOL LUNCH SECTION 
—Margaret Dunham. 
Panel Topic: “How Does the School 
Lunch Program Contribute to the 
Total Education of the Child?” Panel 
Members: Paul Landis, leader; Min- 
nie M. Gardiner, principal, Columbus 
Pennoyer School, Chicago; Fred V. 
Hein; Hazel O’Neil, R.N.; Jean Riggs, 
director, School Lunch Program, 
Highland Park H. S.; a parent; a 
student. 

2:45-4:30 — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
—James H. Humphrey. 
Panel Topic: “These are the Facts— 
What Do We Do?”—Elsa Schneider. 
Panel Members: Zollie Maynard, 
leader; O. M. Chute, supt. of schools, 
Evanston; Edwina Jones; Laurie E. 
Campbell; Elizabeth Seagren; Mil- 
dred Thurston. 

2:45-4:30—NATIONAL SECTION ON 
GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS— 
Grace Fox. 
Panel Topic: “Evaluating Girls and 
Women’s Sports as Purposeful Activi- 
ties.” Administrative Viewpoint: 
Paul A. Grigsby, supt. of schools, 
Granite City, Ill.; Parental View- 
point: Mrs. Rollin Brown, pres., Natl. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
NSGWS Viewpoint: Mabel Locke; 
Coach’s Viewpoint: Harvey Dickin- 
son; Your Viewpoint: audience ques- 
tion and answer period. 

2:45-4:30 — INTRAMURAL ATHLET- 
ICS SECTION—Byron Bozarth. 
Addresses: “Report on the Natl. In- 
tramural Conf. and Its Possible Value 
for Future College Programs”—M. M. 
MacKenzie; “Implications of the Re- 
port of the Natl. Intramural Conf. 
for High School Intramural Pro- 
grams—Elmon L. Vernier; Reports 
from intramural directors, conference 
meetings, Western Conference — 
George Haniford. 

2:45-4:30—AFFILIATED ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—Anne Finlayson. 

2:45-4:30— RESEARCH COUNCIL— 
H. Harrison Clarke. Council mem- 
bers only. Business meeting. 

2:45-6:15 — FEDERATION OF NA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FOR RECREATION — 
Julian W. Smith. 

4:30-6—DEMONSTRATIONS, NSGWS 
—Jane Axtell. “Teaching Techniques 
for Tennis”—Harry Leighton, leader. 
Audience participation; “Fundamen- 
tals of Skiing”—Annie Van der Stok, 
leader; “Advanced Volleyball Skills” 
—Dorothy Morgan, leader. 

Evening 

5:30—GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
ALUMNI DINNER. 

8-10—SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
The R. Tait McKenzie Lecture: Pre- 

(Concluded on page 28 ) 
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College Health--Functional and Fun! 


This required health education course is focused on 


student problems and interests, both present and future. 


OT LONG AGO a6 student 
stopped me on the steps of our 
college library and said, proudly dis- 
playing two well-groomed hands, 
“Look, my nails have never been this 
long! I’ve tried to stop biting them 
ever since I was ten years old and 
never succeeded until last semester 
when I took ‘fingernails’ as my health 
project. I’m glad now that I had to 
take Health Education.” This inci- 
dent is only one example of how 
health education is becoming func- 
tional and even fun to take at Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Personal health projects are but 
one of several requirements of a gen- 
eral course geared to the Sophomore 
student, who has some background in 
the biological sciences. This back- 
ground, by providing the basic foun- 
dation upon which the subject mat- 
ter content can be built, thus makes 
the course primarily one of applied 
principles rather than basic facts of 
_ anatomy and physiology. It should 
not be inferred, however, that this 
“waters down” the course in any way 
—for the foundation is stressed as 
the application is made. 


REQUIRED COURSE 

For several years the instructors of 
Health Education 40, “Personal and 
Community Health,” have agreed 
that the course must be based on ap- 
plied physiological facts and prin- 
ciples. They have also been con- 
cerned that it meet both needs and 
interests of the Madison College stu- 
dents, all of whom must take it prior 
to graduation. Since the instructors 
believed that the course and subject 
matter content could be challenging, 
they were enthusiastic about meeting 
its challenges and making it an expe- 
rience to be enjoyed, not just to be 
endured. The objectives have there- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by MARY K. BEYRER 
Madison College 


Photo by John C. Wells, Madison College 


Pertinent bulletin boards meet needs and interests, too. 


fore been focused on the college stu- 
dent—his health problems and inter- 
ests, both present and future. 

Because it carries only two credits 
and meets twice weekly for one se- 
mester, the course necessitates care- 
ful planning and organization in or- 
der to be effective. As a rule, no 
more than four or five units are 
planned; of these, two are given all 
classes—a general introductory unit 
and one centered around community 
health problems. The remaining units 
are “elective,” and are actually se- 
lected according to the needs and in- 
terests of each specific group. A 
textbook has been found desirable for 
the students to use as a basic refer- 
ence for the units to be considered. 
In order to keep up to date, a new 
book has been adopted approximately 
every three years. 


NEEDS AND INTERESTS 

At the first or second class meet- 
ing, a standardized health knowledge 
test is administered. These test re- 
sults are returned to the students, 
who discuss them and analyze their 
own scores in terms of their personal 
needs in the field of health knowledge. 
These individual analyses are then 
pooled for each class by the in- 
structor, and from this data it may 
be quite apparent that a majority of 
the class made low scores in certain 
subject matter areas. Also, there 
may be other areas in which high 
scores indicate definite knowledge, 
and these areas may therefore be 
eliminated from the course outline. 

Weaknesses and needs are usually 
revealed by the standardized test; in- 
terests are obtained in other ways. 
Sometimes students are asked to jot 
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down certain topics that they would 
like to have covered; or they may be 
asked to place five to ten titles of 
chapters from the textbook in order 
of preference. These elective units 
have varied greatly, but most of them 
can be found within this listing: 
stimulants and depressants, mental 
health, sex and family relations, nu- 
trition, basic facts of immunity, 
fatigue, rest and exercise, and body 
mechanics. 


UNIT OBJECTIVES 

The introductory unit has been a 
factor of concern for all instructors. 
Generally, it is titled “Current Health 
Trends” and contains such topics as: 
the modern definition of health and 
its implications; current health prob- 
lems of the American people; medi- 
cal care and advice (including the 
selection of a physician, the place of 
the medical specialist, the cultist, and 
types of health insurance); special 
consideration of leading health prob- 
lems such as heart disease, cancer, 
and tuberculosis; and methods of 
appraising and evaluating current 
health literature. Many times the 
unit also includes an appraisal by the 
student of his own health status. 

The unit on public or community 
health attempts to give the students 
an understanding of the various 
health agencies, official and volun- 
tary, on local, state, and national 
levels. Sometimes students give re- 
ports on activities of such agencies 
as the National Institutes of Health, 
the American Medical Association, or 
state and local chapters of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. To 
highlight the function and purpose 
of the official agency on a local level, 
a visit is made to the local health de- 
partment. The personal interest 
angle of the unit comes in an empha- 
sis on the services that all of these 
health agencies offer to the individual 
and how they may be obtained. 


PERSONAL HEALTH PROJECTS 
Since, even for the college student, 
true value in terms of health educa- 
tion is measured not by mere factual 
knowledge, but rather by the develop- 
ment or change of actual health 
habits or patterns, the personal 
health projects, mentidtied previ- 
ously, are initiated.at.the beginning 


Do you have this valuable 


conference report? 


Health Education Conference Report. 


Report of the National Conference 
on the Undergraduate Health Edu- 


cation Minor Program and Desirable 
Health Education Emphases for the 
Physical Education Major Program, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 1955. 

36 pp. $1.00 


Order from AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


of the course. Each student is asked 
to choose one or two projects con- 
cerned with some aspect of physical 
or mental health. These include such 
things as eating breakfast daily, get- 
ting an adequate amount of rest and 
sleep (which generally involves 
budgeting one’s study and recrea- 
tional time), moderating smoking 
habits, losing or gaining weight, etc. 
Some students have chosen to sched- 
ule weekly hours of sports participa- 
tion, or even to set aside a certain 
time for recreational reading. 

Each project is approved by the 
instructor. The projects are carried 
on for a definite period of time— 
usually 6 to 8 weeks. Each student 
is asked to keep a check of himself 
by means of charts, graphs, etc., and 
many students acquire the help of a 
roommate or suitemate for checking 
purposes. Instructors may ask for 
progress reports, and final summaries 
of individual progress are written at 
the conclusion of the project. 


READING AND RESEARCH 


Other course requirements include 
some type of outside reading (in ad- 
dition to the text), a brief research 
paper, and a final written examina- 
tion. Although different methods are 
used for reporting outside reading, 
the desired result from this require- 
ment is the development of the habit 
of reading current health articles in 
both periodicals and newspapers and 
appraising their worth. Sometimes 
instructors ask for outside readings 
pertaining to specific subject matter 


fields being studied; at other times 
the student is encouraged to read in 
any area of health literature. Very 
brief routine reports are made on the 
reading at several times during the 
semester. 

At least one book in the field of 
health or popular medicine is re- 
quired for one of the reading periods 
—to be chosen at the discretion of 
the student and with the aid of the 
instructor if desired. Textbook-type 
books are taboo for this assignment, 
and a definite effort is made to see 
that the college library provides in- 
teresting, well-written books (which 
are also factually sound). 

For the research paper, the student 
is urged to select a subject in which 
he has a definite interest. Favorite 
topics include Hansen’s disease, cere- 
bral palsy, modern methods of diag- 
nosing or treating specific diseases 
such as cancer and heart disease, 
drug addiction, obesity, and the his- 
tory of certain antibiotics. 


EVALUATION 

The specific methods of evaluation 
are left to each individual instructor, 
but often include quizzes at the con- 
clusion of each unit. Questions which 
require the application of facts to a 
probable real-life situation are used 
whenever possible. Final written ex- 
aminations are required of all sec- 
tions. 

The course is by no means static. 
Ideas and interests of both instruc- 
tors and students are constantly be- 
ing tried and either discarded or in- 
corporated into the course. 


STUDENTS FIND IT FUN 

Personal health projects? Units 
on sex and family living? Reading 
chosen to the student’s liking? What 
makes the course most valuable? 
None of the projects or units dis- 
cussed is unique in itself, but taken 
together they seem to make the 
course effective. Out of 62 students 
recently interviewed concerning the 
course, 17 (27%) termed it “excel- 
lent”; 29 (47%), “very good”; 14 
(23%), “good”; 2 (3%), “fair”; and 
none classified it as “poor.’’ Perhaps 
it is its double-barrelled appeal to 
students’ needs and to their interests 
that relates the course to real living 
and makes it functional—and fun! * 
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Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Offerings at AAHPER Convention 


32 meetings scheduled 


JACKSON M. ANDERSON 


AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Education 


EADERS IN recreation and out- 
L door education should plan now 
to attend the AAHPER National 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, March 24-30. For the first 
time, persons primarily interested in 
recreation and outdoor education will 
have an offering of 32 meetings. 
These will all be held within the five- 
day period, Saturday through Wednes- 
day. On Monday and Tuesday, there 
will be 12 different recreation meet- 
ings each day. These offerings re- 
flect an increasing effort on the part 
of AAHPER to meet the needs and 
interests of recreation and outdoor 
education personnel. 


Of special interest to recreation 
leaders will be the National Confer- 
ence on Accreditation Standards for 
Recreation, meeting all day Saturday. 
The purpose of the Conference will be 
to study the accreditation guide and 
standards recently prepared by the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, and to make rec- 
ommendations for any changes in or 
additions to these materials which 
would make them more applicable to 
the field of recreation. 


Five important national recreation 
organizations have scheduled meet- 
ings in conjunction with the National 
Convention. Among these is an all- 
day meeting of the Council for the 
Advancement of Hospital Recreation, 
to be held Sunday. 


The Boy Scouts of America will 
hold a breakfast work meeting Mon- 
day to discuss source material on 
Scouting for colleges and universities. 

Also, Monday evening, the College 
Recreation Association will meet to 
discuss accreditation standards for 
the evaluation of institutions offer- 
ing curriculums for the professional 
preparation of recreation personnel. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Veterans Administration hospital 
recreation personnel will meet Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons. 

The Federation of National Profes- 
sional Organizations for Recreation, 
a co-ordinating body of representa- 
tives of the nine professional organi- 
zations having a major interest in 
recreation, will meet Wednesday af- 
ternoon. The progress of the various 
Federation projects will be discussed. 

The tentative new Section on Rec- 
reation in Religious Organizations, 
with Robert Tully as Acting Chair- 
man, will hold four meetings during 
Monday and Tuesday. Other sections 
of the Recreation Division, each of 
which has scheduled four meetings 
during this two-day period, are as 
follows: Industrial Recreation Sec- 
tion, Robert A. Turner, acting chair- 
man; Public Recreation Section, Cas- 
well M. Miles, chairman; Recreational 
Therapy Section, Martin W. Meyer, 
chairman; and Voluntary and Youth- 
Serving Agencies Section, Berthold 
Demsch, chairman. In addition, the 
Camping and Outdoor Education 
Section, under the chairmanship of 
Randall D. Watkins, will hold two 
meetings Wednesday. 


The Recreation Division Meeting, 
scheduled for Monday morning, will 
provide a program of unusual inter- 
est. G. Robert Koopman, Associate 
Superintendent, Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will 
speak on “The Community-Education 
Concept and What It Means for Rec- 
reation.” The second speaker will be 
Lewis R. Barrett, whose topic will be 
“Community Planning for Recrea- 
tion.” W. H. Orion, AAHPER vice- 
president for Recreation, will preside. 

For the convenience of our read- 
ers, the time schedule of meetings of 
special interest to leaders in recrea- 
tion and outdoor education is given 
in the next column. 


PRE-CONVENTION SESSIONS 


Saturday, March 24 

9 A.M.-10 P.M.—National Conference on Ac- 
creditation Standards for Recreation. 
Sunday, March 25 

10 A.M.-10 P.M.—Council for the Advance- 
ment of Hospital Recreation. 


CONVENTION SESSIONS 


Sunday, March 25 

7:30 p.mM.—Opening General Session. 

9:30 P.m.—Reception. 

Monday, March 26 

7-8:30 A.M.—Boy Scout Breakfast Work 

Meeting on Source Material for Colleges 
and Universities. 

:30-10:15 a.M.—Industrial Recreation Sec- 

tion. 

Public Recreation Section. 

Recreational Therapy Section. 

Section on Recreation in Religious 
Organizations. 

Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies 
Section. 

10:45 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Recreation Division. 

2-3:45 p.M.—Public Recreation Section. 
Section on Recreation in Religious 
Organizations. 

Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies 
Section. 
VA Hospital Recreation personnel. 

4:15-6 p.M.—Industrial Recreation Section. 
Recreational Therapy Section. 

7-10 p.m.—College Recreation Association. 

10 p.M.—All-Convention Dance. 

Tuesday, March 27 

8:30-10:15 a.M.—Public Recreation Section. 
Section on Recreation in Religious 
Organizations. 

Professional Education Section—Recrea- 
tion Sub-Section. 

10:45 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Industrial Recreation 
Section. 

Recreational Therapy Section. 

Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies 
Section. 

Professional Education Section. 

2-3:45 p.m.—Public Recreation Section. 
Section on Recreation in Religious 
Organizations. 

VA Hospital Recreation personnel. 

4:15-6 p.m.—Industrial Recreation Section. 
Recreational Therapy Section. 

Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies 
Section. 

Wednesday, March 28 

8:30-10:15 a.m.—Camping and Outdoor Edu- 
cation Section. 

10:45 A.M.-12:30 p.m.—Camping and Outdoor 
Education Section. 

Council on Equipment and Supplies— 
Outing Activities Group. 

12:45-2:30 p.m.—All-Convention Luncheon. 

2:45-4:30 p.m.—Intramurals Section. 

2:45-6:15 p.m.—Federation of National Pro- 
fessional Organizations for Recreation. 

4:30-6 p.M.—Demonstrations. 

8-10 p.m.—Second General Session— R. Tait 
McKenzie Lecture. 

10 p.M.—All-Convention Dance. 

Thursday, March 29 

1:30-3 p.M.—Final General Session. * 
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66§ THINK the most exciting part 

| of this campcraft workshop is 
the feeling of confidence it develops 
in a person. Before I came on this 
trip I was actually afraid to go out 
camping. Now, even Mount Olympus 
here has become my friend.” Gloria 
was talking to two other girls who 
were members of this new Olympic 
College class. 

We were resting on the moraine 
overlooking the snout of the blue 
glacier with its rows of deep cre- 
vasses in the solid blue ice. We had 
climbed Mount Olympus the day be- 
fore and had come up from camp to 
get a final glimpse of the beautiful 
blue glacier and snow dome before 
we dropped down again to the rain 
forest, then out to civilization. 


GAINING CONFIDENCE 

Confidence indeed! I looked at 
Gloria Pratt. She was the picture of 
vitality, confidence, and enthusiasm. 
How could one change so much in so 
short a time? I remembered how she 
had come into my office about two 
weeks before. It was the day before 
the class left on the first workshop. 
Timidly, she had slipped into the 
chair in front of my desk. She and 
her husband had thought about camp- 
ing when the children were older, but 
neither of them had had any experi- 
ence. 


Campcraft Workshop class high in the Olympic 
Mountains listens to a lecture by Dr. Eiias, 
dean of the college. 


Camping 
with Confidence 


The Campcraft Workshop is a 


new type of class in camping 


by GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Olympic College 


A news item in the paper had 
drawn her attention to this class, she 
said, and had thrilled her when she 
read the description. Immediately, 
she had rushed in to her husband 
with the paper and exclaimed, “This 
is exactly what we are looking for.” 

Her husband read the story care- 
fully, then looked at her in surprise. 
“Why, Gloria! You have never 
camped a day in your life!” 

“The article states that no experi- 
ence is necessary. I wish we could 
both go. If we could just see how 
others set-up camp and get a few 
pointers, think what fun we could 
have camping with the children.” 


WORKSHOP A SUCCESS 
As she sat in my office, almost 
fearful at the prospect of attending, 


The climb 
of Mount 
Olympus 
is the 
highlight 
of the 
trip. Few 
miss it. 


I wondered how she would make out. 
Her remarks today certainly were 
my answer. We turned and moved 
on down towards base camp in glacier 
meadows. I was happy. This first 
Campcraft Workshop, a new type of 
class offered by Olympic College—not 
without some misgivings—was a real 
success. I knew it would have a per- 
manent place on our summer schedule. 

Olympic College, a junior college 
located at Bremerton, Washington, 
lies in the very shadows of Olympic 
National Park. It is natural that 
classes in outdoor living would de- 
velop in this area. 

The Campcraft Workshop, carry- 
ing five college credits in Physical 
Education and Recreation, is actually 
a two-weeks’ pack trip through the 
most primitive and scenic section of 
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the Olympic Mountains. The food is 
packed in and cashed ahead of the 
class so each member has to carry 
only his own personal equipment. 
This includes sleeping bags, cloth- 
ing, and other personal equipment. 
Students are urged to travel light 
and take only things that are abso- 
lutely necessary. 


WHAT CAMPERS LEARN 

The chief objective of the course 
is to teach young people, parents, 
youth leaders, and other adults to be 
at home in the out-of-doors. More 
and more family units are jo!ning the 
workshop and find it a wonderful 
way to get acquainted with new fields 
of interest and incidentally with each 
other. Every opportunity is offered 
the class to learn the details of out- 
door living. 

To help with this, a full staff of 
instructors is present to lecture on 
such important topics as flowers, 
plants, and animals of the park; 
geology, weather, and climate; as- 
tronomy; photography; first aid; 
basic campcraft and climbing; and 
the art of group living. Several of 
these leaders are with the class for 
the whole trip. Others come in and 
stay only a few days. 

While the general arrangements 
and planning are done ahead of time, 
students have ample opportunity to 
plan and work out problems once the 
class is in session. 


CAMP DUTIES 

All the work of camping is done 
by the students. They are usually 
organized into four groups with each 
member having a chance to share in 
each activity. Each group has a 
special duty: fire building and camp 
clean-up, cooking, dishwashing, with 
the fourth drawing a “bye.” Jobs 
are rotated each day for four days, 
then the whole group is reorganized 
again to give opportunity for the 
fullest participation and learning. 

The base camps are situated close 
together, so it is seldom necessary 
to travel more than four or five miles 
in any day. Most of these camps 
have a day or two stopover to give 
ample time for side trips, fishing, 
study, recreation, and rest. 

Days around camp are well filled. 
Fire-makers start fire by 6:30 a.m.; 
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call the cooks at 7:00. Breakfast is 
at 8:00; general camp-cleaning and 
straightening, until 9:00 when the 


lecture begins. Most of the classes 
are very informal, usually in some 
grassy meadow, and last about an 
hour and a half. With a lunch packed 
in the morning, several hours around 
noon are free; field trips and other 
informal talks start about 2:30 p.m. 
Dinner is served at 6 o'clock, with 
a campfire as the climax of the day’s 
activities. Even here, learning con- 
tinues, with all members being urged 
to contribute games, songs, and 
stories. 

The fact that instructors are pres- 
ent day and night, and are always 
available to answer questions and 
point out objects of interest adds 
greatly to the enjoyment of the trip. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRIP 

The highlight of the trip is the 
climbing of Mount Olympus, the 
sparkling, glacier-covered 8,000-foot 
peak—the highest mountain of the 
Olympic range. Although this is 
listed as a side trip, it is seldom that 
any student is left at the glacier 
meadows base camp. By this time 
they have been camping in the open 
for 12 days, have packed about 60 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

No. 3 of the Classroom Teachers 
Series. Prepared by a Joint Commit- 
tee .of the NEA Classroom Teachers 
and AAHPER. Practical suggestions 
for use of the outdoors for meaning- 
ful learning experiences in elemen- 
tary grades. 

1956 32 pp. 75¢ 


Order from AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Left: The class listens to a lecture on the geology 
of the Olympics at their camp at Deer Lake. 
Below: Students identify plants with help of 
Mr. Scott, Botany instrsctor from Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, and expert on plants and ani- 
mals of the Olympics. 


miles, and are surprisingly tough 
and energetic. They surprise even 
themselves! 

Standing right along with the 
climb of Olympus is the trip out 
through the full length of the fabu- 
lous rain forest of the Hoh; a true 
fairyland of gnarled Sitka spruce, 
Douglas fir, cedar, maple and hem- 
lock. Most fascinating of all is the 
heavy growth of moss which hangs 
in great streamers from these forest 
giants and forms a thick carpet. 


CLASSES POPULAR 

Six workshop sessions, two each 
summer, have followed that experi- 
mental group four summers ago. One 
class meets the last week in July and 
the first week in August, and the 
second class meets the second and 
third weeks of August. 

This year, the second class will be 
a special art workshop which will 
spend two weeks on the high divide. 
It is open to art students or those 
who just like to sketch. Students 
will receive two credit hours in Art 
and three hours in Physical Educa- 
tion. All of us who work with these 
classes are most enthusiastic. * 
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Safe crossing of streets to and from school is assured by the safety patrol. 


Child Safety in the City of Autos 


by CLAUDE SNAREY 


Detroit (Michigan) Public Schools 


HE TRAFFIC Safety Bureau of 
the Detroit Police Department 
has recently completed a very com- 
prehensive survey of Child Traffic 
Accidents in the City of Detroit for 
1954. The main purpose was to com- 
pile the major causes of child traffic 
injuries and fatal accidents. The 
Traffic Safety Bureau feels the sur- 
vey will be very valuable to school 
administrators in determining the 
kind of traffic safety.that should be 
taught by the person in charge of 
safety in the individual school. 
Conclusions drawn from the differ- 
ent phases of the report bring forth 
some very interesting facts that lead 
us, as teachers, to believe it is pos- 
sible to further decrease the dis- 
couraging accident rate among our 
children from early childhood to 15 
years of age. A comparison of the 
report with that for 1953 shows that 
in the bracket of infants to four 
years of age there was a 8.6 per cent 
decrease of injury and in the school 
ages five through fifteen a 5 per cent 
decrease. The greatest number of 
accidents occur to pedestrians. The 
grand total of all pedestrian acci- 
dents from infancy through 15 years 
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of age shows a decrease of 112 (1,763 
for 1954—1,875 for 1953) or 6.4 per 
cent. 


MAKING PROGRESS 

To a lot of us this may not seem 
like much of an improvement, but 
living in a city of automobiles, it 
does show we are making progress, 
slowly but surely. 

In 1954 there were 3,706 child 
accidents of all types in Detroit. 
Seventy per cent of these accidents 
were caused when the child deviated 
from the prescribed school route. 
Almost 50 percent of all the accidents 
resulted when the child attempted 
crossing the street from between, in 
front of, or behind parked cars, while 
27.5 per cent resulted when the child 
came out from the curb into the path 
of the auto. 

May and June seem to be the most 
dangerous months of the year. Nearly 
30 per cent of all accidents occur in 
the spring when the children are 
again outdoors. Each day of the 
week is dangerous, but Fridays and 
Saturdays lead with 361 accidents 
each. School is out and no super- 
vision is imposed, and so we find 


from 3:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. the peak 
hours for dangerous hazards. The 
chances of being injured are 14 times 
greater when returning home from 
school than while going to school. 


TYPICAL VICTIM 

To quote the Detroit Traffic Safety 
Bureau, “The typical child traffic ac- 
cident victim is a seven-year old boy 
who is struck down when he runs 
into the street from between parked 
cars near his home on an afternoon 
in May or June. The weather is dry 
and clear, the time is between 3:00 
P.M. and 4:00 P.M.” Almost 75 per- 
cent of the injuries occur to boys; 
67.8 per cent of the injuries occur 
to those attending the Public Schools, 
18.8 per cent to those attending the 
Parochial Schools, and 13.4 per cent 
to those not attending any school. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 

In conclusion, one thing is clear 
and definite; the automobile is here 
to stay and we are going to have to 
learn to live with it! While the 
report does show an over-all decrease 
in accidents, the number is still far 
too great and we must further co- 
operate with the fine work of the 
Police Traffic Bureaus and_ the 
schools, if we are to bring about a 
greater decline in child accidents. 

We are sure that the Traffic Safety 
Bureau, under the direction of Lt. 
Reyniear Staats, would be pleased to 
furnish to anyone interested a copy 
of the 1954 “The Child in Detroit’s 
Traffic.” Write the Detroit Police De- 


partment, Traffic Safety Bureau.* 


Publications of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education of 
NEA — 

The Physical Education Instructor and 
Safety (Safety Series, No.2) 1948 
48 pp. 50c 

Safety in Physical Education for the Class- 
room Teacher. 1951 20 pp. 50c 

Criteria for Driver Education Programs 
and Teacher Certification. 1955 16 pp. 
Single copies free. 

Policies and Practices for Driver Education. 
1954 96pp. 75¢ 


Order from NEA PUBLICATIONS-SALES 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Planning a Field House for 
High School Interscholastics 


by EVERETT L. HEBEL 


Assistant in Physical Education, 
New Jersey State Department of Education 


EW JERSEY, like all states in 

our country, has entered into 
the greatest school building program 
ever undertaken. One of its major 
problems is the planning of adequate 
facilities for physical education and 
athletic programs in high schools. 

The physical plant for health, phys- 
ical education, and athletics is of 
vital concern to most communities 
and has been carefully considered in 
the total planning. Like most states, 
New Jersey has its high school gym- 
nasiums, locker and shower rooms, 
athletic fields and playground areas. 
There is one important area, how- 
ever, which during the planning 
stage for new construction is gener- 
ally overlooked—the field house. 

Unlike the institutions of higher 
learning and many midwestern high 
schools, we in New Jersey think of 
the field house only as a building for 
dressing, showering, and storage for 
interscholastic teams during the out- 
door seasonal sports, and not as a 
building embodying the basketball 
court, swimming pool, wrestling 
room, warm-up baseball or lacrosse 
practice areas. 

During the past three or four 
years, there have been quite a few 
New Jersey communities building 
field houses. As all school building 
plans must be approved by the State 
Department of Education, special 
consideration has been given to this 
type of building. The Guide for 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion applies to field house construction 
only as it affects health and safety of 
students using it. This makes it pos- 
sible to construct such a building at 
a cost far lower per cubic foot than 
regular school buildings. 
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SPACE ALLOCATION 

The field house for high school use 
may be a separate building in a cor- 
ner of the athletic field, or it may be 
a part of the permanent concrete 
stands. Such planning is dependent 
on costs and other advantages of- 
fered by the type of seating at the 
athletic field. Following is recom- 
mended space allocation for a field 
house, along with suggested extra 
areas for better administration of 
the athletic program: 

1. Varsity dressing room (40 to 50 play- 
ers). 

2. Junior varsity and Freshman dressing 
room (40 to 50 players) to be used by visit- 
ing team on game days. 

3. Equipment drying room, accessible to 
all, to accommodate 100 uniforms. 

4. Lavatory facilities for both dressing 
rooms. 

5. Shower and drying facilities—to be a 
combination serving both dressing rooms. 

6. Coaches’ and officials’ room. 

7. Trainer’s room. 

8. Storage of equipment, in and out of 
season. 

9. Spectators’ rest rooms. 

10. Boiler room. 

11. Equipment maintenance room (op- 
tional). 

12. Lecture room (optional). 

13. Concessions (optional). 

The rooms listed above are de- 
signed for football only. For schools 
having soccer and cross country 
teams, the field house would have to 
be larger. Football squads might use 
the varsity dressing room, and the 
soccér or cross country teams might 
use the visitors’ dressing room. The 
equipment drying room could service 
all teams. In the spring sport season, 
the baseball, track, tennis, and la- 
crosse teams might follow the same 
pattern, allocating the largest squad 
to the largest dressing area. 


PLANNING THE AREAS 

Following are some recommenda- 
tions for consideration in planning 
the various areas in the field house: 
Varsity Dressing Room 

1. Sufficient height of windows to provide 
space for installation of clothes lockers. 

2. Recessed lockers on coved base, if pos- 
sibie. The lockers should be 12 in. x 12 in. 
x 60 in. minimum. Avoid lockers in center 
of room. 

3. Use of the varsity dressing room for 
conferences on rainy days and between 
halves in football, if no lecture room is 
provided. Blackboard should be available in 
dressing room. 

4. Drains in floor, faucets for hose con- 
nections—for hosing down all rooms. 

5. Space provided particularly for foot- 
ball with the amount of gear needed, at the 
ratio of approximately 15 sq. ft. per player, 
exclusive of locker space. 

6. Mirrors installed on walls. 

7. Drinking fountain provided. 

8. Benches (permanent type) installed in 
front of lockers. 

9. A small recessed corner of this room 
might also be used for skin-toughening 
equipment. Such an isolated area will pro- 
vide a cleaner dressing room if such prac- 
tices are being done. 

Coaches should avoid using a part 
of this room as a trainer’s area. If, 
however, no trainer’s room is pro- 
vided and this room must be used, 
provide a rubbing table and storage 
cabinet for medical supplies. 


Junior Varsity-Freshman Dressing 
Room. Same as Varsity Dressing 
Room, except it may be reduced to 12 
sq. ft. per player. If this room is 
used by soccer and cross country 
squads, the equipment needs for such 
teams will not require more than 
recommended 12 square feet per 
player. 

Equipment Drying Room. This is 
one of the most important features 
of a field house. Uniforms improp- 
erly stored overnight are not thor- 
oughly dry for use by players the 
next day. This area should provide: 

1. Large room to service all teams. 

2. Space 20 ft. x 15 ft. x 10 ft. high for 
every 100 football uniforms, space at ratio 
of 2 sq. ft. for every uniform for baseball, 
track, soccer, or lacrosse. 

3. Provision for drying game uniforms 
used on Saturdays. (These uniforms can be 
dried over weekend and then stored away 
until next game. If, however, the game uni- 
forms are stored in equipment drying room, 
space must be provided.) 

4. Adequate heat and ventilation. (Air 
circulation is necessary for proper drying. 
Large circulating fans have proved best 
method for drying equipment overnight.) 
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5. Some method for hanging equipment, 
such as: 

(a) Rods in walls at different height 

levels. 

(b) Special equipment hangers. One to 
each player and hung on pipe rods 
for free air circulation. 

(c) Special hangers on movable carts 
that may be rolled out into dressing 
room for issue. 

6. Shoe storage boxes built of wood with 
little cubicle 12” x 12” x 8”. (Many times 
in practice only shoes are used and, if sepa- 
rated from other gear, may be obtained 
easily. They can also be cleaned easily 
after muddy days. Helmets are also stored 
in a similar fashion sometimes next to a 
player’s shoes so that he will have both 
pieces of equipment together for handling. 

7. Dutch door used as entrance so players 
may expedite issue and return of equipment 
easily, and allowing for ventilation when 
room is secured overnight. 

If towels are issued very often, 
this is done from this room. Storage 
shelves should be installed for a suf- 
ficient number of towels for each 
practice. Only a sufficient supply of 
towels for each day should be stored 
in this area; reserve towels should 
be stored in equipment storage room. 


Shower and Body-Drying Facilities 

1. This area should be large enough to 
accommodate all players at the same time. 
It is difficult to stagger shower use. 

2. One large central shower area between 
dressing rooms with body-drying areas 
servicing each dressing room is recom- 
mended. Such practice helps for better so- 
cialization between home and visiting 
teams. 

3. A shower area of 20 to 22 shower 
heads should service 100 plus players. 

4. Athletic teams require soap baths. 
Cake soap always presents a_ custodial 
problem. Mechanical liquid soap dispensers 
properly cared for are most serviceable. 

5. Showers should be thermostatically 
controlled to prevent scalding; they should 
be master controlled when desired and de- 
signed so they can be individually operated. 

6. Body-drying area should be planned 
to allow approximately 2 to 3 sq. ft. per 
player. Hooks for towels should be in- 
stalled in this area. Benches may or may 
not be used. 

7. Body-drying area should be placed be- 
tween dressing and shower areas to pre- 
vent carrying water on bodies into dressing 
area. 


Toilet Facilities 

1. Provide separate units for both dress- 
ing rooms. 

2. Locate near shower area. 

3. Provide one seat for every 30 players, 
one urinal for every 20 players, and one 
hand lavatory for every 30 players. 

4. Supply soap and towel dispensers and 
receptacles for this area. 
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Trainer's Room. Every field house 
should have such an area, but too 
often it is located in one corner of 
the dressing room. Trainer’s room 
should provide: 


1. Space for cabinets for medical supplies, 
rubbing tables, heating units, whirlpool 
bath, toilet facilities, hand lavatory, and 
tub lavatory. 

2. A drainage outlet for whirlpool bath. 

8. Tub lavatory for cold soaking, ice 
packs, etc. 

4. Total area of 12’ x 15’. 


Coaches’ and Officials’ Room. This 
room services both the coaching staff 
and the game officials; it should be 
designed as a dressing room, not as 
an office for coaches, and should pro- 
vide: 

1. Lockers or closets for clothes storage. 

2. Extra lockers available to officials. 

8. One toilet seat and one hand lavatory. 

4. One or two shower heads, depending 
upon size of coaching staffs. 

5. Storage closet for emergency athletic 
equipment such as extra footballs, base- 
ball, bats, shoelaces, cleats. 


6. Wall blackboard of tack board for 
coaches. 


Equipment Storage Room 

1. No special location is needed for this 
room, but quite often it is located on top 
floor of field house. 

2. It may be a combination of storage and 
issue room separated by partition. 

8. This room is an area for storage of 
reserve equipment, cold weather and rain 
gear, game uniforms, and out-of-season 
equipment. 

4. In the planning of this room, em- 
phasis should not be placed on saving space. 
Usually, after construction is completed, 
lack of storage space becomes such an acute 
problem that valuable space has to be sac- 
rificed from other areas. 


Spectators’ Rest Rooms 

1. Separate toilet areas may be provided 
in the field house. 

2. Entrances to these areas are only 
from out-of-doors. Usually these areas are 
on opposite ends or sides of the building. 

3. Sufficient seats, hand lavatories, and 
such should be provided for average at- 
tendance at games. 

4. Drinking fountains should not be 
placed in these areas but should be located 
in areas of the field where they do not in- 
terfere with the circulation of the crowd. 


Boiler Room 

1. Proper heating units should be planned. 

2. Sufficient hot water should be available 
when required. 

3. Storage space for maintenance equip- 
ment must be provided. 

4. Space should be allocated for cutting 
machines, seeding machines, and similar 
grounds equipment, if no other space is 
specifically planned. 


Maintenance Equipment Storage 
(Optional). The size of this area will 
depend upon amount and type of 
equipment to be stored. Usual equip- 
ment includes lawn mowers, roller, 
wheelbarrows, hose, etc. Space for a 
work and repair center is recom- 
mended. This area should be at 
ground level with double doors or 
garage-type doors. 

Lecture Room (Optional). This room 
will provide opportunity for rainy- 
day conferences, blackboard drills, 
movies, and so forth. It can also be 
used as lounge for letter men, as a 
social center for both teams after a 
game or as a reunion area for alumni 
on the day of a game. If costs pro- 
hibit the proper construction of ade- 
quate Dressing, Shower, Equipment 
Drying and Trainer’s Rooms, the 
Lecture Room must be sacrificed. 
Concessions (Optional). Providing 
space for refreshments is practically 
a must in field house construction to- 
day. If space is provided, it should 
be isolated from rest of building. En- 
trance to this area should be from 
the outside only. It should be equipped 
with electric or gas stoves, sinks, 
running water, and sewer connec- 
tions. It must be constructed to ac- 
commodate large crowds in a short 
space of time. 


AREAS FOR GIRLS 

No attempt has been made in these 
recommendations for the provision 
of areas for girls intramurals, play- 
day and sports-day programs. In New 
Jersey, we feel that the girls pro- 
gram can best be served by providing 
additional areas needed for their pro- 
gram in the school building proper. 
The areas for the girls program are 
important and of vital interest to 
all. They should, therefore, be 
planned at the same time the boys 
interscholastic areas are planned. 


BE PREPARED! 

Undoubtedly, there are many ad- 
ditions you as a reader can recom- 
mend. Each physical education teach- 
er, coach, or director of athletics 
must be ready now to meet any plan- 
ning challenge handed to him by a 
superintendent of schools or board of 
education. He must be ready with 
the answers. The construction being 
done today may never come about 
again in our lifetime, so let us not 
be unprepared. * 
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HE HEALTH Education Division 

was formed in 1937 at the time 
that the Association became a de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, but health education had 
already long been a concern of the 
Association. Through its sections 
and committees, the Division pro- 
motes and co-ordinates the school 
health education activities of the 
AAHPER. Elizabeth S. Avery, con- 
sultant in health education on the 
national office staff, serves in the ca- 
pacity of executive secretary to the 
Health Education Division. 

The affairs of the Division are con- 
ducted by the Division Executive 
Council, composed of the AAHPER 
Vice-President, Vice-President-elect, 
and Past-Vice-President for Health 
Education, and the Section Officers. 
The Vice-President is a member of 
the AAHPER Board of Directors 
and represents interests in health ed- 
ucation. 


DIVISION ACTIVITIES 


The Association is regularly called 
upon to plan for convention programs 
in school health education for the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, and the National Education 
Association itself. 

As the department of the National 
Education Association responsible 
for health education, AAHPER 
serves all divisions and departments. 
Articles in health education are se- 
cured and reviewed in the NEA 
Journal. Letters of inquiry on health 
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Your 


Health Education 


Division 


As an AAHPER member, you should 
know what this Division offers you. 


education are answered. Consulta- 
tion service in health education is 
provided. 

AAHPER participates in joint 
projects and joint conferences in 
health education and provides for 
NEA liaison with the American Med- 
ical Association and the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Health and Illness, 
for example. 

In its annual publication entitled 
“Research Underway and Research 
Needed,” the Association publicizes 
on-going studies in health education. 

Through its District and State As- 
sociations, which include divisions of 
health education, the Association is a 
powerful force for improving the sta- 
tus of school health education. 


CONFERENCES 

The Health Education Division ini- 
tiates and conducts professional con- 
ferences in health education. Exam- 
ples are the Conference on the Un- 
dergraduate Health Education Minor 
and Desirable Health Emphases in 
the Physical Education Major Pro- 
gram, held in January, 1955, and the 


FRED V. HEIN 
Past-Vice-Pres. for Health Education 


ROBERT YOHO 
Vice-Pres.-elect for Health Education 


Conference on College Health Edu- 
cation, which considered Health Edu- 
cation for All College Students and 
Preparation in Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, held in 
January 1956. 


PUBLICATIONS 

In providing liaison service for the 
Joint Committee of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Associa- 
tion is instrumental in producing 
such books as Health Education, 
School Health Services, The Nurse in 
the School, and the series on Sex Ed- 
ucation. Under preparation is a year- 
book on the health of the teacher. Six 
other NEA departments are co- 
operating in producing this book. 

A brochure entitled Health Educa- 
tion As Your Career’ was prepared 
by a committee of the Division. 

How Schools and Voluntary Agen- 
cies Can Work Together to Improve 
School Health Programs?’ is a recent 
statement prepared by the Division 
and approved by the AAHPER Board 
of Directors. 

A Division newsletter is regularly 
circulated among Division officers 
and Vice-Presidents for Health Edu- 
cation of District and State Associa- 
tions for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


SECTIONS 

Sections of the Divisions are 
planned to include the major health 
education interests of Association 
members. Section officers are re- 

1 New career leaflet available from 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Single copy free; quantity 
prices on request. 

2 See page 35, October JOURNAL. 
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sponsible for planning and conduct- 
ing programs in their interest areas 
for the national conventions of 
AAHPER. 


COMMITTEES 
Committees are appointed to carry 

out special projects. There are at 

present nine committees in the Health 

Education Division: 

Committee on Placement Opportuni- 
ties in Health Education—Camille 
Brown, Chairman. 

Committee on Research—John Shaw, 
Chairman (serves as liaison with 
Research Council of AAHPER). 

Advisory Committee for the National 
Society for Medical Research— 
Aaron Spitzer, Chairman. 


Committee to Prepare a History of 
School Health Education — Mabel 
Rugen, Chairman. 

Committee on Tape Recording Mas- 
ter Teaching in Health Education 
—Elizabeth McHose, Chairman. 

Committee To Consider Screening 
Tests for College Freshman Health 
Courses—Mary Beyrer, Chairman. 

Committee To Revise Bibliography 
on Human Relations—Katherine 
Rahl, Chairman. 

Committee To Prepare a Bibliogra- 
phy on Emotional Health—Kath- 
erine D’Evelyn, Chairman. 

Nominating Committee — Fred V. 
Hein, Chairman. * 


(If your major interest is health 
education, be sure to indicate this on 
your membership renewal blank) 


HEALTH EDUCATION SECTIONS AND THEIR CHAIRMEN 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Leslie W. Irwin 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Harold K. Jack EDU 
Charlotte Leach 


SECTIONS ADDED TENTATIVELY TO 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


SCHOOL LUNCH 
Margaret Dunham 
(not pictured) 


DENTAL HEALTH 
Eileen Gamble 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Helen Byington 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 
CATION HEALTH SERVICES 


Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D. 


COLLEGE HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
Ross Allen 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


DENTAL HEALTH 
Eileen Gamble 


Natl. Convention (from p. 18) 


sented by Amer. Academy of Physi- 
cal Education—‘Physical Education 
and the Personal Development of 
American Youth’—Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, prof. of education, Committee 
on Human Development, Univ. of 
Chicago. 
10—DANCE. 


Thursday, March 29 


Morning 


8:30-10:15 — SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
—Nelson G. Lehsten. 
Report: “Useof New Textbook, Phys- 
ical Education for High School Stu- 
dents and Film, They Grow Up So 
Fast”—Frances Kidd. 
Panel: “Operation Searchlight”: 1. 
Teen-Agers and Goals—Delbert Ober- 
teuffer. 2. Teen-Agers and the Pro- 
gram: a) Program for Boys—T. J. 
Bleier; b) Program for Girls—Helen 
Manley; c) Fitness—Laurence E. 
Morehouse; d) Athletics —- Henry 
Fonde; e) Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion—Charles R. Kovacic. 3. Teen- 
Agers, Program Assets and Liabili- 
ties—H. Harrison Clarke. 

8:30-10:15 — COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION—Gwendolyn 
Drew. 
Panel Topic: “The Washington Con- 
ference on Physical Education for 
College Men and Women—This is 
What We Have Done; Where Do We 
Go From Here?” Panel Members: 
John H. Shaw, leader; Laura Huel- 
ster; Howard C. Leibee; Thomas E. 
McDonough; Ruth Wilson. Summari- 
zer: Harry A. Scott. 

10:45-12:30 — COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION—Gwendolyn 
Drew. Business Meeting. 
Panel Topic: “Highlights of the In- 
tramural Conference—William Mere- 
dith, moderator: “Purposes of the 
Conference”—Helen Hazelton; “Val- 
ues During Conference and Forecast 
of Possible Outcomes” — Richard 
Jamerson; “Highlights from the Phil- 
osophy Group”—Ray O. Duncan; 
“Highlights from the Administration 
Group”—A. H. Rhodes; “Highlights 
from the Program Group”—Wilma 
Gimmestad; “Highlights from the 
Facilities Group”—M. M. Mackenzie; 
“The Evaluation Instrument” — 
Gladys Scott. 


Afternoon 


12—COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CLOSE. 

1:30-3—FINAL GENERAL SESSION. 
Report to Members by AAHPER 
Officers. 


4-6 — NEW DIVISION EXECUTIVE 
COUNCILS. 


Evening 
7:30—NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS * 
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Co-author Hal Childs 
on the parallel bars. 


HY DO SOME boys and young 
men make their daily visit to 
the gymnasium to tear their hands, 
bark their shins, develop sore 
muscles, and enjoy the possibility 
of breaking a limb or a neck? What 
is it about the sport of gymnastics 
that attracts its devotees so strongly? 
The motivation must be certain 
needs which are satisfied by gymnas- 
tics. We believe these are: 1. Self- 
realization, and 2. Creativity and 
athletic beauty. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Gymnastics can be used as a power- 
ful tool in the teaching of self- 
discipline. No one can force a boy 


~to do a stunt. He is the only per- 


son, in the final analysis, who can 
make himself over-ride his fears. 
If he wishes to make progress, he 
quickly learns that he must stay with 
a stunt, making repeated attempts 
until he masters it. He learns that 
he must not “flit”? from one piece of 
equipment to another. 

In order to make steady progress 
toward a desired stunt or routine, a 
boy must organize his time, energies, 
and effort according to his own level 
oi skill, strength, ability, endurance, 
and available time. It is mandatory 
for each to do his own organizing. 

The coach, of course, can and 
should make suggestions and offer 
advice. However, since few members 
of a team will be at the same level 
of skill, possess the same innate 
abilities, as well as the same level 
of strength, endurance, and interest 
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The Appeal of 
GYMNASTICS 


by HAROLD CHILDS 


Coach of Gymnastics 


Cortland High School, Cortland, N. Y. 


and 
JAMES A. BALEY 


Coach of Gymnastics 


State University Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


(they will want to specialize on 
different apparatus) it would be 
highly inadvisable for the coach of 
a gymnastics team to continually 
conduct a formalized practice session. 
The boys must be on their own. From 
an educational point of view, this is 
sound and desirable. 


PROGRESS AT OWN RATE 

All of us want and need a feeling 
of freedom to progress at our own 
rate. A boy who is challenged by 
stunts and wants to prove to him- 
self that he can master them is 
actually free to progress at his own 
rate. The group will not hold him 
back nor prevent him from staying 
with a stunt until he masters it. 


PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Gymnastics and tumbling offer 
superlative opportunities for im- 
provement. For example, a gymnast 
can learn several new stunts during 
every practice session and thereby 
experience the satisfaction and ela- 
tion accomplishment each day. 
This is possible because there are 
several hundred gymnastic stunts, 
many related to one another. The 
gymnast who has just done a stunt 
for the first time, whether he is six 
or 60, simply radiates joy immedi- 
ately after his accomplishment. 
EVIDENCES OF SUCCESS 

All of us have a need to excel. In 
gymnastics, the probability of excel- 
ling is great because of the number 
of events: 


1. Parallel bars 

2. Horizontal bar 

3. Side horse 

4. Long horse 

5. Still rings 

6. Flying rings 

7. Rope climbing 

8. Free exercise 

9. Spring board vaulting 
10. Singles balancing 
11. Doubles balancing 
12. Triples balancing 
13. Tumbling 

14. Trampoline tumbling 
15. Perch pole 

16. Teeter board 

17. Club swinging 

The large number of events, the 
large number of stunts possible in 
each, and the gradual progressions 
make it possible for a boy to be pre- 
sented with obvious and frequent 
evidences of his progress and success. 
In the process, the boy is gaining 
self-respect or is beginning to achieve 
self-realization. 

If a boy wants to improve in gym- 
nastics, he must learn to view his 
body objectively as it passes through 
movements. He must make realistic 
evaluations of his own performance. 
He cannot blame others for tem- 
porary setbacks. 

Gymnastic competitors, like golf- 
ers and divers, compete primarily 
against themselves rather than 
against an opponent. This is desir- 
able since it is like real situations. 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION 

Creative ability has unlimited op- 
portunity of expression in this ac- 
tivity. The gymnast may experience 
(Concluded on page 59) 


. 


Feno Volpe demonstrates strength in 
back lever on the horizontal bar. 
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A coeducational archery class. 


velopment of recreational habits, 
well-adjusted social participation, 
and an acceptable level of perform- 
ance skill are the essential objectives 
in a physical education program. 
Therefore, it follows that the organi- 
zation of the college physical educa- 
tion program on a co-educational 
basis is the best framework whereby 
these objectives may be obtained. 

Do you conduct a coeducational 
program with a few segregated men’s 
and women’s classes? Or, do you con- 
duct separate men’s and women’s 
programs with a few specialized co- 
educational classes? 


BASIC ORGANIZATION 

The coeducational activity pro- 
gram probably functions best in a 
setting where the organization of the 
physical education department is 
basically coeducational. In a college 
offering professional physical edu- 
cation curriculums, this would mean 
a departmental structure wherein 
professional education, intramurals, 
and instructional programs are or- 
ganized on a coeducational basis. 

The organization of a program 
that is fundamentally coeducational 
need not necessarily limit the scope 
and variety of the offerings, since 
provision should be made to include 
some classes on a segregated basis. 


SELECTING THE ACTIVITIES 

Among the criteria to be consid- 
ered when selecting the activities 
for either coeducational or segre- 
gated class organization are: 

(1) Nature of the Rules. For ex- 
ample, basketball rules for men and 


i’ IS COMMONLY agreed that de- 
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Setting Up a Real 


Coeducational Program 


by JOHN M. COOPER and LENORE C. SMITH 


University of Southern California 


women differ and do not readily lend 
themselves to satisfactory modifica- 
tion for coeducational participation. 

(2) Standards Governing Partici- 
pation. The National Section for 
Girls’ and Women’s Sports has estab- 
lished a policy wherein it is recom- 
mended that sports involving bodily 
contact are not considered to be ap- 
propriate for coeducational partici- 
pation. 

(3) Range of Ability. Activities 
in which the level of performance of 
men and women differ greatly, such 
as track and field or baseball, would 
not be considered proper for coedu- 
cational classwork. 

(4) Difference in Degree of Inter- 
est. Experience has shown that col- 
lege men are often more interested 
in courses in body building or hand- 
ball than are college women. Con- 
versely, some college women show a 
great interest in body mechanics. 
However, many classes traditionally 
conducted on a segregated basis have 
been found to be highly successful 
in a coeducational setting, e.g., swim- 
ming, tennis, archery, bowling, and 
volleyball. 


SELECTING TEACHERS 

What criteria might be used in 
selecting staff members to teach in a 
coeducational program? Among the 
many that may and perhaps should 
be used, two are significant. 

First, belief in the values of the 
coeducational program is paramount. 
This may be early reflected in a will- 
ingness to give the coeducational ap- 
proach a fair trial. Enthusiasm often 
develops as the result of experience 
with the coeducational program over 


an extended period of time. Indeed, 
until insight and proper techniques 
are developed, initial experience may 
be discouraging to the newcomer. 

Second, possession of special teach- 
ing interests and abilities is of 
greater importance than the sex of 
the applicant. However, a reasonable 
balance in the number of men and 
women on the staff must be main- 
tained if the benefits of coeducational 
staff relationships are realized. 


JOINT PLANNING 

Implementation of the objectives 
of a coeducational program become 
more clearly defined when planning 
is done jointly by men and women, 
faculty and students. The unique 
contributions and points of view of 
men and women staff members may 
be overlooked when this type of plan- 
ning is not followed. Coeducational 
staff work enhances the possibility 
of achieving a balanced emphasis 
among the several objectives. 

A realization of the role of physi- 
cal education as a phase of the total 
university curricula should be more 
readily attained when both men and 
women work together. Furthermore, 
an appreciation may be developed 
for those objectives that are men’s 
or women’s by tradition, and this 
blended concept helps to provide a 
more unified program. 


STAFF ASSIGNMENTS 
How are the teaching abilities, in- 
terests, and sex of teachers weighted 
when class assignments are made? 
Initial consideration should be given 
to preferences of staff members who 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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FEBRUARY 15-17 
Southern District—Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville 


MARCH 24-30 
Nat’l Biennial AAHPER—Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


APRIL 11-13 
Central District—Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs 


APRIL 11-14 
Northwest District—Davenport Hotel, Spokane 


APRIL 22-26 
Eastern District—Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City 


APRIL 25-27 
Southwest District—Riverside Hotel, Reno 


ALDRICH 
ALDRICH 
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We Can Give—and Gain— 
in Boys Sports Programs 


Our influence can be felt if we 
are willing to get into action 


by ROBERT T. KRETCHMAR 


Oberlin College 


N SPITE OF our professional ef- 

forts to the contrary, we have wit- 
nessed during recent years a rather 
phenomenal growth of highly or- 
ganized sport programs for elemen- 
tary school age boys. The much- 
talked-about Little League baseball 
program included upwards of 200,- 
000 boys this past summer. This fall 
thousands of young boys will be 
members of “midget” or “half pint” 
football teams playing out a sched- 
ule which they hope will culminate 
in an invitation to the Santa Claus 
Bowl game at Lakeland, Florida. It 
is reasonable to anticipate that this 
winter more elementary schools will 
sponsor varsity basketball teams than 
ever before. 


This steady and intensive develop- 
ment of sport programs for pre- 
adolescent boys has not gone unchal- 
lenged. I do not recall a single pro- 
fessional convention which I have 
attended during the past five years 
at which the topic of interscholastic 
sport programs for elementary chil- 
dren has not been discussed. Dur- 
ing this same period, numerous arti- 
cles concerning the undesirability of 
intensive sports competition for ele- 
mentary school age boys have ap- 
peared in our professional journals 
—and in a few instances, in our lay 
literature. In other words, the mem- 
bers of our profession have been 
aware of the potential dangers in 
this area. Why then has our impact 
upon the actual developments been 
so limited? 


WORK FROM WITHIN 

It seems to me that the bulk of our 
efforts to date might be described as 
a kind of intramural verbiage. We 
are beating the life out of this topic 
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among ourselves. Perhaps, we are 
now ready to move beyond the walls 
and get our feet into the water. in 
other words, let’s start to look into 
this problem at the grass roots level. 
How many members of our profes- 
sion do you know who have helped in 
the development of a sound summer 
baseball program for boys? Many of 
us who have the professional know- 
how seem quite content to default to 
our less experienced brethren and 
then point out their foibles as they 
struggle with a very real problem. 
We have tried without much suc- 
cess to influence developments in this 
area from without. Perhaps our ef- 
forts would be less abortive if we 
worked from within. This means 
getting somewhere near the focal 
point of organization. It may mean 
giving some of your summer hours 
to coaching a boys baseball team, or 
serving in the PTA; or helping with 
Cub Scouts, or doing something in 
church recreation. If you are a mem- 
ber of a college physical education 
staff, it may mean alerting your de- 
partment to the possibilities of devel- 
oping a Saturday morning recreation 
program for elementary school boys. 
Ohio State University, Springfield 
College, and Oberlin College have al- 
ready developed such programs. 


ONE MAN’S INFLUENCE 

It’s amazing how much influence 
one informed person can have in 
helping to shape a sports program for 
young boys. In one community, a 
college physical education teacher 
whose son was interested in baseball 
volunteered to coach one of the teams 
in the Summer recreation program. 
Because of his interest in the pro- 
gram and his experience in sports, 


he was asked to serve as coordinator 
of the league in which his son 
played. At an initial meeting of 
fathers who were helping to organ- 
ize the program, one dad suggested 
that the group affiliate with the State 
Hot Stove League—an organization 
that provides for county, district, and 
state tournaments. 

This suggestion was met with some 
enthusiasm until the physical edu- 
cator pointed out that such a move 
would actually stymie the growth of 
a community baseball program. He 
went on to explain that membership 
in such a league would result in a 
concentration upon a small select 
group of players with boys of limited 
ability being disregarded. He didn’t 
have to labor the point. The others 
agreed with him. 

Becoming aware of some of the 
problems involved, the dads went on 
to draw up plans for a community 
league which would insure all inter- 
ested boys a chance to play. One of 
the rules which they developed was 
to the effect that every member of 
every team who regularly attended 
practice was to play in at least two 
innings of each game. Furthermore, 
the fathers decided to limit league 
games to one per week. (This league 
was for boys nine and ten years of 
age.) The point of this story is that 
one informed person working at the 
grass roots level can have tremendous 
influence upon the direction which a 
sports program for boys may take. 


GIVE AND GAIN 


In a sense, it is surprising that 
many more of our professional group, 
particularly those with young chil- 
dren, do not participate at the or- 
ganizational level in community ac- 
tivities such as the PTA, Cub and 
Boy Scouts, and various other groups. 
What a wonderful opportunity! Here 
is a chance to serve your community 
and further your own professional 
development while at the same time 
engaging in an activity which brings 
you closer to your child and increases 
your prestige in his eyes. In what 
other profession can so many benefits 
be realized through one medium? We 
have much to give—and much to 
gain—in this area of sports pro- 
grams from children, if we will but 
get our feet wet. * 
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EVERAL YEARS ago I had the 
q opportunity to be escorted 
around a new college gymnasium. 
When we came to the shower room 
the embarrassed guide pointed out 
recessed footbaths between the locker 
room and shower room so wide they 
had to be stepped into to get into the 
showers and which were bone dry. 
These footbaths were wide and deep 
and constituted a hazard. The archi- 
tect had simply failed to provide for 
a drain! 

I am reminded also of the physical 
education director’s story of the first 


“time his new field house facilities 


were used. He related that the first 
time the new shower room was used 
he saw water running under the door 
of his office and on checking found 
the water flowing down the hallway. 
An investigation disclosed that the 
shower room floor had been slanted 
away from, rather than toward the 
drain. 


TAKE YOUR ARCHITECT! 

On January 1, 1950, all men’s ac- 
tivities in physical education and 
athletics moved into a new gym- 
nasium and pool at the University 
of Connecticut. A new stadium was 
opened in the fall of 1953 and a field 
house in the fall of 1954. We are 
justifiably proud of these facilities. 
Those who are planning to build new 
gymnasiums, field houses, stadiums, 
tennis courts, etc., will want to in- 
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Aerial view of physical educat 


ion and athletics facilities, University of Connecticut. 


FACILITY FRAILTIES 


by GEORGE VAN BIBBER 


University of Connecticut 


clude a visit to our or other new 
facilities in their planning. Be sure 
to take your architect with you! 

Architects may have all the avail- 
able standards at hand, such as those 
provided by the College Physical 
Education Association, College Fa- 
cilities for Physical Education, 
Health Education and Recreation, 
and the volume, A Guide for Plan- 
ning Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, Physical and Health Education 2 
and yet make mistakes. 


MISTAKES WE MADE 

The capacity of our new field house 
for basketball is approximately 5,000. 
Our dream of a 10,000 capacity will 
never be realized simply because the 
arch roof is not high enough to allow 
for stands to be built upward to pro- 
vide more spectator space. 

The radiant heating in the run- 
ways and deck of our new pool prob- 
ably was the deciding factor in the 
decision to provide a surface of ter- 
razzo instead of tile. This terrazzo, 
though supposedly treated with slip- 
proof particles, has not proven to be 
slip-proof. To make matters worse, 
the concrete used in all the locker 


1College Facilities for Physical Educa- 
tion, Health Education and Recreation. 
New York: The College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, 1948. 

2A Guide for Planning Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education. Chicago: The Athletic Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1947. 


rooms and hallways was rather 
highly polished and the swimmer in 
going from the shower room to the 
pool entrance must go from a fairly 
slippery surface to another of the 
same via 6-foot strip of this smooth 
slippery concrete. 

Our experience has shown that 
there should be no compromise with 
installing tile in all shower rooms, 
and on all floor surfaces of swim- 
ming pools. 

A good hygienic practice in the 
maintenance of locker rooms is 
periodic flushing to a drain. This 
we cannot do, since no drains were 
provided. A daily swabbing of these 
rooms is now necessary to maintain 
optimum conditions. 


MORAL 

There are a number of other things 
in our new facilities which we would 
like to have changed. Unfortunately, 
when the blue prints arrive and the 
contract is let, “change orders” are 
hard to obtain unless the change in- 
volves a substantial saving. 

The moral from this is, know what 
you want, see that your wishes are 
expressed in writing, and be pre- 
pared to substantiate your requests 
by solid facts. The research in estab- 
lishing standards for athletic facili- 
ties and the hard lessons learned 
empirically are wasted if they don’t 
result in ideal facilities.* 
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Helps You 


TELE 


with an exciting, new TV show to 
be telecast in 300 cities. It’s a sen- 
sational new way to create interest 
and enthusiasm for. . 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT 
© COSTS LESS for equipment. No 


permanent installation required. 

©® TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 sq. ft. 
per player compared to 150 for 
volley ball. 

© SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 
ble Tennis in the same space 
and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE 
A FREE TV SHOW 
IN YOUR CITY 


Check coupon, 

HARVARD 
TOURNAMENT 
ule and let CHARTS 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
LIVING. Proceedings of the National 
Conference sponsored by Amer. Social 
Hygiene Assn., Dec. 1954. New York: 
The American Social Hygiene Assn., 
1790 Broadway. 127 pp. The Con- 
ference brought together representa- 
tives of the many professions con- 
cerned with education for personal and 
family living, parents and young adults, 
and members of the Armed Forces. 
These Proceedings may contribute to 
course content in health and family 
living. 


IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE. Historical per- 
spective on adult education. C. Hartley 
Grattan. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1955. 337 pp. $4.75. 
This is a popular history of attempts 
to continue learning in adulthood, from 
the earliest beginnings to the well- 
organized adult education programs in 
every U. S. city and village today. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION—WITH SPECIAL EM- 
PHASIS ON THE HOLGER NIELSEN METHOD. 
T. O. Garland. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1955. 60 pp. 
$1.95. Dr. Garland explains the prin- 
ciples of artificial respiration in this 
book. Many excellent photographs show 
the reader the different methods that 
can be used. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK. Eleanor 
Parker King, editor. Wash. 6, D.C.: 
Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1956. 220 leaves and dividers 
in an individual carton. $2.50. All the 
best games that have appeared in the 
How We Do It column of the Journal 
of Health—Physical Education—Recre- 
ation over the years—most of them 
never having been published anywhere 
else—are in this classic collection of 
142 games. The games are printed 
loose-style for insertion in a standard 
three-ring binder, and their format fol- 
lows the present JOURNAL format of 
the games (see page 47) so that new 
games can be added each month. The 
more complicated games are clearly 
illustrated with diagrams. Types of 
games are: 1. Badminton, Handball, 
Tennis, 2. Basketball, 38. Bowling, 4. 
Dodge Ball, 5. Football, 6. Games of 
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Write directly to publisher for information. 


Low Organization, 7. Golf, 8. Hockey, 
9. Kickball, Baseball, Softball, 10. Soc- 
cer, Speedball, 11. Volleyball. 


TEACHERS GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. Dorothy 
Mohr, editor. Wash. 6, D.C.: Amer. 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
1955. 64 pp. Individual copies 50¢, free 
to those entitled to desk copies, and 
special discounts for teacher-education 
classes. Like the text which it serves, 
this Guide is unique in the field of 
physical education. The purpose of the 
Guide is to show physical educators 
how and why the activities they teach 
can be done more effectively with the 
use of a book like Physical Education 
for High School Students. Chapter 2 
is devoted to ways of using the book 
in classroom teaching, activity teaching, 
and extraclass activities. Chapter 3 
contains specific illustrations of discus- 
sion guides, worksheets, check charts 
and checklists, projects, and bulletin 
boards. A final chapter is a rich list 
of source materials—books, magazines, 
music for the dance, and audio-visual 
aids. An advisory committee of 27 
well-known people in the field assisted 
the editor in preparing the Guide. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


CREATIVE HANDICRAFT. Ira C. Madden. 
Chicago: Goodheart-Willecox Co., Inc. 
1955. 224 pp. $3.75. This book pro- 
vides a wide variety of project material 
of proven student interest—both wood- 
and metal-working projects. It encour- 
ages the development of leisure-time 
hobbies. Its aim is to help develop 
happy, well-adjusted individuals. 


CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF A BOYS’ 
cLuB. New York: Boys’ Clubs of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave. 1955. 89 pp. 
This publication fills a need for a 
qualitative device for appraising the 
program in a Boys’ Club as a whole or 
in part. It is the result of several years 
of intensive study, research, and ex- 
perimentation by program and person- 
nel service of the national organization. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION IN A BOYS’ CLUB. 
New York: Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave. 1955. 88 pp. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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| Health and P.E. Texts 
Hanlon “PRINCIPLES of Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer 
PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION TRACK and FIELD ATHLETICS 
There is reflected in this edition through the addition of ma- In this new edition the entire subject of track and field ath- 
| terial on sociological and cultural anthropological relation- letics has been brought up to date, thus enhancing the use- 
‘ L ships to public health that public health is essentially a fulness of the book to both the coach and the athlete. 
social science in which highly specialized knowledge and Several chapters have been revised extensively, new figures 
techniques are applied in a practical sense to the better- have been added, and an outline has been placed at the 
ment of society. The development of new tools, techniques, beginning of each chapter. The techniques of each event 
‘ materials and media has forged ahead at an accelerating are described in the order in which the athlete executes 
‘ pace. New drugs, antibiotics, and immunizing agents have them. It is recognized that the step-by-step plan will be 
‘ appeared. In the U.S. the length of life has continued to altered by the coach when he begins ‘on-the-field instruc- 
2 increase, and the needs for rehabilitation are becoming tion. In anticipation of such a situation, suggested daily 
i ever more important. Increasing attention is being given by schedules of practice are presented toward the end of each 
1 public health workers to problems of stream and atmos- chapter. These schedules provide a tested pattern for the 
, pheric pollution and to housing. Material dealing with order in which specific techniques may be taught the athlete. 
f these fields has been added to this new edition. This edition marks the firsi appearance of Francis X. Cretz- 
4 meyer, Track Coach, State University of lowa, as one of 
By JOHN J. HANLON, Medical Director, U. S. Public the authors. 
: , ery te 2nd Ed. 693 pages, 47 illustrations. By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, W. W. TUTTLE, and FRAN- 
‘ ie corks CiS X. CRETZMEYER. 4th Ed. 528 pages, 75 illustra- 
‘ tions. Price, $5.50. 
Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson Bucher “FOUNDATIONS of 
METHODS and MATERIALS in iON” 
3 SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION” 
| This new edition includes new material of special interest to 
i : : students and leaders. Separate sections have been added 
7 The preparation of this book was prompted by the need for on health, recreation, camping, and outdoor education. This 
i a text for teachers in service and prospective teachers to will help the student and leader in the field to become better 
show them “how to teach” and to orient them in health edu- oriented in these fast-growing areas. A new chapter has 
4 cation. All of the material is based on research and many been added on “Philosophy of Education” which will have 
years of teaching and supervision of teachers on the part of deep meaning for all readers and especially those instruc- 
the authors. All of the examples of teaching methods have tors who wish to utilize this book as a philosophy text. The 
proved successful in practical teaching situations at the vari- book has been reorganized into seven parts in order to pre- 
: ous grade levels. It incorporates the most modern methods sent the material in the most meaningful manner possible. 
; of teaching health from grades 1-12. Full chapters are given The latest information available has been included under 
1 to certain topics which are given only brief mention in other such sections as Changing Conceptions, Professional Prepa- 
‘ texts—for example: full charts in demonstrations; field trips; ration, Current Developments, Certification Requirements, 
. concepts of method; unit method, etc. and Employment Opportunities. 
> 
) By LESLIE W. IRWIN, JAMES H. HUMPHREY and WAR- By CHARLES A. BUCHER. 2nd Ed. 450 pages, 90 illus- 
REN R. JOHNSON. 367 pages. Price, $4.50. trations. In Preparation. 
: THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 
2 Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (X) on 30-day approval. Teachers’ discount of 10%. (It is understood that in the event the books ordered 
r are adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 
: O Hanlon “PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH ADMIN- Ci Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer “TRACK AND FIELD 
ISTRATION” ATHLETICS” ...$5.50 
4 0 Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson “METHODS AND MATE- 0 Bucher “FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 
RIALS IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION”. $4.50 In Preparation. 
AAHPER-2-56 
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LIPPINCOTT 
HEALTH 


Junior High School..... 


Senior High School....... 


Chicago e 
Philadelphia Atlanta 
Dallas Toronto 


Texts ...... 1956 revisions 


ippincott 
textbooks 


Building Health 


Second Edition 
by DorotHeEa M. WILLIAMS 


Enjoying Health 


Second Edition 
by EvELYN G. JoNEs 


4. &. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Late EUROPEAN Summer Tour 


under the personal leadership of 


Dr. LEONARD A. LARSON 


CHAIRMAN of Dept. of Physical Education, 
Health & Recreation of New York University 


Aug. 11 to Sept. 17 - $1,195 


(by Plane) 
for complete details write 
ASS‘N FOR ACADEMIC TRAVEL ABROAD, 


INC. (Non-profit) 
40 East 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-31 


The Department of Physical Education offers 
California credentials and all degrees includ- 
ing Ph.D. and Ed.D.; courses in School Camp- 
ing, Driver Education, Sports Officiating, Rec- 
reation, Health Education, und Physical Edu- 


cation. 

For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Ses- 
sion, Uni ity of South California, Los 
Angeles 7. 


Books (Continued from page 34) 


This publication is Part II of the Cri- 
teria for the Evaluation of a Boys’ 
Club, a project authorized by the Na- 


tional Council of Boys’ Clubs of 
America. 
NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health 
Health Services and Juvenile Delinquency. 


A report on a conference on the role of 
health services in preventing dis-social 
behavior. Wash. 25, D.C.: Children’s 
Bureau. Publ. No. 358. 1955. 54 pp. 


Program Guide for Future Nurses Clubs. New 
York 16: Committee on Careers, Na- 
tional League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave. 1955. 80 pp. 50¢. 


How To Create Traffic Safety Awareness. 
Norman Damon. Wash. 6, D.C.: Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring 
Bldg. 1955. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree-Granting 
Institutions, 1954-55. Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 4. Wash., D. C.: 
Research Division, National Education 
Assn., 1201-16th Street, N.W. Dec. 
1955. 36 pp. 50¢. 

A High School Assembly Kit on Polio. New 
York: Natl. Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway. Free from 
local chapter. 


Committee on School Health Councils, 
Roslyn, New York State Council on 


Health Teaching, 1432 Northern Blvd. 
N. Y.: 5¢ each, 
Bulletin # 1—School Health Councils 
Bulletin ##2—Healthful School Environment 
Bulletin ##3—School Health Service 
Bulletin ##4—Health Instruction 
Bulletin ##5—School Health Councils in Action 


Bonney-Fessenden Sociograph. Devised by 
Merle E. Bonney and Seth A. Fessen- 
den. Los Angeles 28; Calif. Test Bu- 
reau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd. 


Health for Better Living. Charles J. Eber- 
hardt, William E. Burkard, Raymond 
L. Chambers, Frederick W. Maroney. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Lyons & Carnahan, 
223-225 S. Main St. 
All Aboard for Health. Grade 4. 262 pp.— 
$1.41. 
Better Health for You. Grade 5. 288 pp.— 
$1.41. 
Safeguards for Your Health. Grade 6. 288 


pp. $1.41. 

You and Your Health. Grade 7. 319 pp. 
—$1.59. 

Good Health for All. Grade 8. 347 pp. 
—$1.59. 


Health and Human Welfare. Grades 9-12. 
599 pp. $2.55. 
Health for Better Living. Grades 9-12. 536 
pp. $2.55. 
My Safety and First-Aid Book. Leslie W. Ir- 
win. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Lyons & Car- 
nahan, 223-25 S. Main St. 1952. 185 pp. 
80¢. 
First-Aid Training.—A Study and Practice Book. 
Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Leslie W. 
Irwin. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 223-225 So. Main St. 1951. 
232 pp. $1.28. 


What Good Nursing Means to You. Susie 
Berg Waldman. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 60A. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1955. 
27 pp. 25¢. 


The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Polio Isn’t Licked Yet!; Leader’s Alert; 
Here’s Why Polio Isn’t Licked Yet .. . 


Public Health Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash. 
25, D. C. (National Institutes of 
Health.) Free in small quantities. 
Reading on Cancer—An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy; Meeting the Challenge of Cancer; A 
Teaching Guide—The Challenge of Cancer; The 
Challenge of Cancer; Incorporating Cancer In- 
formation in the Secondary School Science Pro- 
gram. 


Survey Report of School Health Activities of State 
Medical Associations. Compiled by Rose 
Danna. Edited by Fred V. Hein and 
Donald A. Dukelow, M.D. Chicago 10: 
American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St. 31 pp. 


Sources of Morbidity Data. Listing No. 3, 
1955. From The Clearinghouse on Cur- 
rent Morbidity Statistics Projects. 99 
pp. Publication No. 459, Public Heaith 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Wash. 25, D. C. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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/ hundreds of projects 


V how to lead successfully New! Vannier’s 


Here is a new treasury of recreation ideas giving your students 
practical help on how to conduct activities effectively. In clear, 


delightful-to-read style this book combines theory with carefully METHODS AND 
selected program materials to help your students master the tech- 
niques of leadership. 
. The book emphasizes the challenging opportunity of a leader, not MATERIALS IN 
just to direct games, but to help others grow in skills, understand- 
ing and appreciation through recreation. R E c R E AT I O N 


Complete instructions and diagrammatic drawings make the book 


self-explanatory and your teaching job easier. Every type of LE A D E R S H ] P 


activity is described from guessing games for shut-ins to canoe 


races for campers. This book is wonderful for summer jobs, too. 


By MarYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Southern Methodist University. 288 pages, 544” x 8%”, with 220 illustrations. $4.25. 
New—Just Ready! 


~ New! Fait, Shaw, V 26 activities described 
Fox, Hollingsworth-—_ / tear-out test sheets 


For freshmen and sophomores taking required physical education 


courses here is a self-explanatory manual. More sports and how 


A M ANU AL OF to play them are described than in most other books: 


Archery Football Swimming 
PHY SI .: AL Badminton Golf Table Tennis 
Basketball (men) Handball Touch Football 


Basketball (women) Recreational Games Track and Field Events 


EDUCATION Bowling Skiing penser 


Casting: Fly and Bait Soccer Volleyball 
Dance Softball Weight Training and 
AC ss ] \ ) I T I E ~ Fencing Speedball Lifting 
Field Hockey Squash Racquets Wrestling 
Each chapter clearly describes a single sport, diagrammatically 
By Hotuis P. Fart, University of Connecticut; Joun H. Suaw, illustrating equipment, rules and techniques. The first 2 chapters 
Syracuse University; Grace I. Fox, Florida State University; introduce students to physical education and the fundamental skills 
and Crecit B. HoLtincswortx, University of California at Los 
illustrations. tests easy for you to give. Just have the students fill in the blanks 
New—Ready in April! and pass the sheets in to you. 
W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 
PUBLISHERS 
| DUBUQUE, IOWA 
HOW TO FENCE is a new book, just off 
| the press! The authors, Frederica Bernhard 
and Vernon Edwards, have combined their 
experiences to meet a need for guidance in 
| classroom and other group fencing. 
Miss Bernhard is in charge of the teaching 
| of fencing for women at the University of 


California, Berkeley. She has taught foil 
| fencing to young women there for more than 
| twenty years. She is one of the few teachers 
| who have received intense coaching over a 
| period of many years from Monsieur Rene 
Pinchart, internationally known fencing 
master. During her years of studying, teach- 
ing, and observing students, Miss Bernhard 
has developed a simplified method adapted 
to group instruction. She has been chairman 
and editor of the Fencing Section of the Offi- 
cial Individual Sports Guide, published for 
the National Section for Girls’ and Women’s 
Sports of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
She has written a syllabus on elementary foil 
fencing, and articles on fencing for this 
Journal. 

Mrs. Edwards is a fencer as well as a 
writer and public relations woman. As a 
member of the New York Fencers Club, she 
has also studied with Mr. Pinchart, and with 
the noted master, Agesilao Greco, in Italy. 

This beautifully illustrated book of 86 pages 
gives valuable Tips to the Teacher and ex- 
plains fully The Meaning of Fencing to the 
Student. This new book, written by well 
known authors in the field, serves to give 
lesson-by-lesson guidance to the beginning 
fencers as well as those teaching elementary 
fencing. It sells for only $2.25. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
valuable book or send you an examination 
copy on approval if you wish. 


Books (from page 36) 


Sex and Family Education in High Schools. 
Louis Bultena. Extension Service, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 32 pp. 50¢. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
It's Fun to Give a Pageant. Clara J. Ander- 
son. Santa Monica, Calif.: The author, 
1017-17th St. 16 pp. $1.00. 

Family Fun Kit. Dept. of the Christian 
Family, Genl. Bd. of Education of the 
Methodist Church. Nashville 2: Service 
Dept., Box 871. 15¢ a kit, $3.50 for 25 
kits, $12.00 for 100 kits. 

Enjoy Your Leisure Time—Autograph Collecting 
Guide. Robley D. Stevens. Wash. 13, 
D. C.: The Author, Box 1061. 1955. 36 
pp. $1.00. 

Annotated Bibliography on Camping. Barbara 
Ellen Joy. Martinsville, Ind.: The 
American Camping Assn., Inc., Brad- 
ford Woods. 1955. 36 pp. 

Dick Button on Skates. Dick Button. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1955. 217 pp. $3.95. 

Recreation, An Essential Part of the City Plan. 
National Recreation Assn., New York 
11: 8 p. leaflet. 

Knowing Your Trees. G. H. Collingwood 
and Warren D. Brush. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Forestry Assn. 1955. 
328 pp. $6.00. 

Jump for Joy. Pat Smythe. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1955. 253 pp. 
$3.75. 


Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, and Director of Men’s Gymnasium 
in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


New 5th Edition 


MORRISON & CHENOWETH 
NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 


Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


"inp throughout this text is the need for educators qualified to pre- 
)pare and administer a program of health education. The authors have set 
forth all of the facts needed to qualify teachers without medical education 
to give health instruction and assist with physical examinations and other 
health appraisal situations. Emphasis is placed upon normal as well as the 


7 common abnormalities found among school children. Even in schools where 


New Sth Edition. 


there are physicians and nurses, this book will be effective in helping teach- 
ers to cooperate with them. Subjects that are new or rewritten for this 
new Sth edition include respiratory conditions, menstruation, micturition, 
endocrine glands, impaired hearing, etc. Also new is an extensive Glossary. 


412 Pages. 


208 Illustrations. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


NAME 


600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


| 
0 For my Personal Use. 
| 


SCHOOL NAME 


Please send me: MORRISON & CHENOWETH—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS ............ $5.50 
0 For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. [) Check enclosed. 
POSITION 
ZONE STATE 


CITY. 
Jl. H., P.E.&R. 2-56 
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Heaven, Hell and Salt Water. Bill and Phyl- 
lis Crowe. New York: John de Graff, 
Inc. 1955. 264 pp. $3.75. 


The Gods Were Kind. William Willis. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1955. 
252 pp. $4.00. 


Handbook of Indoor Games and Stunts. Dar- 
win A. Hindman. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 304 pp. 
$4.90. 


The Handy Folk Dance Book, $1.00. 

Handy Square Dance Book, $1.00. 

Handy Folklore, in ringbinder, $3.00. 

in shelf box, $2.00. 

Handy Games, in 6-ring binder, $3.00. 
in blue box, $2.00. 

Handy Songs, in ring binder, $3.00. 
in shelf box, $2.00. 


Separate kits or separate song books, 
5 for $1.00. These old time favorites 
are still available. Published by Co- 
operative Recreation Service, Inc., 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Physical Education 


The Organization of Aquatic Clubs. Colleen 
L. Bennett and W. Gordon Bennett. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Overbeck Co. 
1955. 108 pp. $1.75. 


Ken Loeffler on Basketball. Ken Loeffler with 
Ralph Bernstein. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 196 pp. 
$3.95. 

General Interest 


Keen Teens: Or 101 Ways to Make Money. 
Stookie Allen. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th St. 1955. 
128 pp. $2.50. 


Status and Trends. Statistical compilation 
by NEA Research Division on status 
and growth of public education Covers 
1890-1954. National Education Assn., 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
46 pp. 35¢. 


Opinions of the Committee on Professional Ethics. 
National Education Assn., 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6. D. C. 70 pp. 25¢. 


United Nations—What You Should Know About 
It: Jean S. Picker. Edited by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. New London, Conn.: Arthur 
C. Croft Publications, 1955. 52 pp. 50¢. 


Music in American Education. Music Educa- 
tion Source Book No. 2. Edited by 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan. Washington, 
D. C.: Music Educators National Con- 
ference, NEA 1201—16th St., N.W. 
1955. 365 pp. $4.75. 


Audio-Visual Education in Urban School Districts, 
1953-54. Oct. 1955. Research Division, 
National Education Assn., 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 33 pp. 50¢. 
Health and Physical Education—Microcard 
Bulletin. Eugene, Oregon: School of 
Health and Physical Education, Univ. 
of Oregon. 1955. 28 pp. 

A Library Orientation Test for College Freshmen. 
Prepared by Ethel M. Feagley, Dorothy 
W. Curtiss, Mary V. Gaver, Esther 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Selected RONALD Books 


in Physical Education - Recreation - 
Dance and Rhythms - Exercise - Games . . . 


Teaching Physical Education in the Elementary School 


E. BENTON SALT, University of Florida; GRACE |. FOX, Florida State University; ELSIE DOUTHETT, formerly 
University of Florida; and B. K. STEVENS, University of Florida 


THIS POPULAR VOLUME helps teachers to formulate and 
conduct physical education programs for elementary grades 
1 through 6. Presents activities, methods, procedures to meet 
the needs and interests of any group of children. Activities are 
classified according to the several phases of the program: small 
group play; large group play; elementary team games; rhyth- 
mic activities, folk dances, singing games; stunts, pyramids, and 


Guidance of Children 
Through Physical Education 


Dorothy La Salle, Wayne University. Gives special attention 
to the teacher’s guidance responsibilities for the health, skill 
development, and social development of the child, and to tech- 
niques for appraising health status, posture, endurance, play 
skills, and social objectives. Includes curriculum maierials for 
grades 1 through 6. 55 ills., 292 pp. $3.75 


Health Education 


in Elementary Schools 


Helen Leslie Coops, University of Cincinnati; Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health. This practical guide covers the basic purposes 
and instructional possibilities of teaching health education in 
the first eight grades. Based on actual situations, it is geared 
to realistic classroom needs for activities, materials, and meth- 
ods of presentation. 26 ills., 279 pp. $3.50 


The Theory of Play 


Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan; and Bernard S. 
Mason. Presents the historical background of today’s play 
movement; a theoretical explanation of play; an examination of 
the need for play in modern life and its place in education and 
society; methods for administering and organizing play. Re- 
vised edition of a pioneering work. 542 pp. $4.75 


Rhythms in Elementary Education 


Elizabeth L. Sehon and Emma Lou O’Brien—both Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. Shows how to plan and con- 
duct the rhythmic program for the primary and elementary 
school child. Comprehensive and practical, book contains work- 
ing materials and usable techniques for the creative rhythmic 
program. 123 ills., 20 musical scores, 247 pp. $3.50 


Recreation Through Music 


Charles Leonhard, University of Illinois. Provides general 
information about music for the layman and specific materials 
for music appreciation classes or groups. Book includes lists 
of recordings for listening programs, songs and music for 
singing programs, special recordings and songs for children. 
20 ills., 160 pp. $3.25 


apparatus activities; and classroom games. Shows how to de- 
termine types of activity for each grade, time to be assigned to 
each type, how to set up daily, weekly, or yearly schedules. 
Describes number of players, equipment, object, and playing 
rules for all games; provides teaching suggestions, dance forma- 
tions, dramatic or dance directions, musical accompaniments, 
etc. 89 ills., 75 musical scores; 340 pp. 


Physical Education: 


Organization and Administration 


Jay B. Nash, New York University; Francis J. Moench, State 
University of New York, Cortland; and Jeannette B. Saur- 
born, Elementary School, Bronxville, N. Y. Detailed, prac- 
tical survey of the procedures and problems of organizing and 
administering a successful physical education program. Covers 
elementary, secondary schools. 62 ills., 498 pp. 


Teaching Posture 
and Body Mechanics 


Ellen Davis Kelly, University of Oklahoma. Offers a non- 
technical presentation to help elementary, health, and physical 
education teachers, and parents stimulate children to want 
better posture. Describes standards of body mechanics and 
shows how to teach activities which yield good posture for 
children of all ages. 44 ills., 212 pp. J 


Playgrounds: 


Their Administration and Operation 
George D. Butler. Discusses the enlarged function of the 
neighborhood playground; describes revised standards of play- 
ground space and leadership. Introduces new and up-to-date 
programs and outlines current methods of dealing with a 
variety of playground problems. 21 ills., 459 pp., Rev. Ed. $4.75 


Dances and Stories 


of the American Indian 
Bernard S. Mason. Tells the story behind each of the 68 


dances presented. Book examines the properties and costuming 
for the conduct of the dances, and the basic steps and body 
movements essential to recapturing the Indian ritual and rou- 
tine. 112 ills., 28 plates, 269 pp. 7 x 10. $5 


Games the World Around 


Sarah Ethridge Hunt, Camp Kittiwake, Pass Christian, Mis- 
sissippi; and Ethel Cain, Delta State College. Presents in an 
organized manner over 400 folk games, contests, relays, and 
stunts for children from the ages of six to sixteen. Games are 
grouped according to country and then pattern of play. 39 ills., 
269 pp. Rev. Ed. 


Catalog of books in these fields sent on request. Order books from— 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Greene. New York 27, N. Y.: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Material re- 
quired: For examiner, Manual of 
Directions and Key; for student, one 
test booklet and one answer sheet. 1955. 
$5.00 for 25 tests and answer sheets. 
Specimen set, 50¢. 

Making the Years Count. 1955 Report of 
the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
162 pp. Single copies free from State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, chairman, 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, New York. 


Instructor’s Guide for Developing Successful 
Speakers. Harold P. Zelko. Notes on How 
To Become A Successful Speaker. Harold P. 
Zelko. New London, Conn.: National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 


Don’t Discount Dad. National School Pub- 
lic Relations Assn., 1201 - 16th St., 
N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. 1955. 5 pp. 10¢. 


First Aid and Care of Small Animals. Ernest 
P. Walker. 1955. 45 pp. One free copy 
to teachers on request. New York: Ani- 
mal Welfare Institute, 350 Fifth Ave. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Sev- 
enth Edition. Nashville 5: Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 244 pp. 
$1.00. 

Services to Individuals Professionally Engaged 
in Higher Education. Higher Education 
Dept., NEA. Wash., D. C.: National 
Education Assn., 1201-16th St. 1955. 
18 pp. Free.* 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENTY 


JIOU S.Nat BLOG DENVER. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


GYMNASTIC CATALOG 


> GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS 
—> GYM APPARATUS 

> GYM MATS 

BASKETBALL STOPS 
—> PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


To: Gymnastic Supply Co. ' 
250-A éth Street, San Pedro, Calif. 
Please send free catalog. 


Name. 


Addrece 


City. 
State. 


Editor's Mail (from page 6) 


condition, relative to the demands of 
the activity, are eager for a contest 
and require only the opportunity to put 
their bodies and spirits to the test. This 
has been the experience of military 
leaders as well as athletic coaches. 
The problem of motivation, in my opin- 
ion, is outside the scope of any of the 
six tests. 

7. The arbitrary decision to use 10 
seconds rather than 12 or 9 can be 
defended on the grounds that our 
people need to know something about 
the ability of muscles to stabilize as 
well as to move. 

8. The criticism leveled at the scor- 
ing of the tests—pass or fail—and the 
analogy made that failure of a child to 
pass a quiz on vocabulary or arith- 
metic as not being tantamount to 
feeble-mindedness, was answered by Dr. 
Kraus in the Sports Illustrated article, 
“The Report that Shocked the Presi- 
dent,” Aug. 15, 1955. 

9. Regarding the seemingly insigni- 
ficant percentage of back strength de- 
ficiencies and the comments made— 
that perhaps a longer time-interval 
should be established—I would say that 
such reasoning is comparable to a de- 
cision to discard X-rays in cases where 
one per cent showed positive plates. 

10. Photographs in the JOURNAL, 
in which the article appeared, show 
that techniques in administering the 
flexibility test permitted children to 
have shoes on. This is not in accord- 
ance with the technique taught by Dr. 
Kraus and Miss Prudden. 

11. Based upon my limited experi- 
ences with the tests and the follow-up 
exercise and games program, I have a 
rather strong belief that most of the 
deficiencies are due to a lack of large 
muscle activity of the nature and 
amount consistent with the skeletal 
muscular needs. I honestly believe that 
we in physical education should accept 
the challenge inherent in the Kraus- 
Weber findings, and take another 
searching look at the philosophy and/or 
objectives we have so _ generously 
“donated” to education in which we 
seem to have forgotten the importance 
of vigor in our striving to gain variety. 
In many instances, we have substituted 
variety for vigor with the results now 
before us in the Kraus-Weber findings. 

If I have appeared hypercritical in 
these remarks, it is because I have 
come to respect the opinions and judg- 
ments of Dr. Hans Kraus as being 
those of a humble, yet determined and 
intelligent American citizen, who is one 
of the best friends physical education 
people will ever have. 

Forp HEss 

Instructor in P.E. 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Mr. Hess speaks from experience, having 
himself made a study of the muscular fitness 
of rural school children in Pennsylvania.* 


Coed Program (from page 30) 
should be polled periodically to dis- 
cover changing interests. Among 
persons evidencing equal interest in 
an activity, the factor of teaching 
ability should be weighed heavily. 

When making class assignments, 
the sex of the teacher should be of 
secondary importance. However, an 
effort should be made to avoid label- 
ing a course as always being taught 
by men or women. If, for example, 
archery or social dancing has been 
taught by a woman for several years, 
perhaps the assignment should be 
given to a qualified, interested man. 

Furthermore, both men and women 
should receive teaching assignments 
for an activity when several sections 
of the same course are offered in one 
term. This provides opportunity for 
coeducational committee work. 

Coeducational participation in 
some activities is traditional at cer- 
tain schools. Assignment of new 
teachers to these classes may pro- 
vide a teaching assignment with a 
minimum of teacher adjustment. 

In a broad coeducational program, 
there is a particular need for teach- 
ers with a variety of interests and 
abilities. This does not, however, 
eliminate the use of an occasional 
specialist with a non-physical-educa- 
tion background. Such individuals 
often add color to the program, in- 
ject a fresh point of view, and utilize 
teaching methods that depart from 
the traditional. Often through mu- 
tual give-and-take in committee 
work, the specialist may develop a 
broader concept of the total educa- 
tion program. He thereby enhances 
his value as a member of the staff. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

The coeducational staff meeting as- 
sumes an important role in the pro- 
motion of professional growth 
through the development of an un- 
derstanding of mutual problems. 
Such staff meetings may be utilized 
not only in solving problems related 
to the general conduct of the pro- 
gram, but also in building apprecia- 
tions for some lesser known activi- 
ties. Finally, frequent staff meetings 
provide the setting for a mutuality 
of interests and for a friendliness 
upon which a _ successful coeduca- 
tional program must be built. * 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athleti. Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


RELAY STARTS AND RACING TURNS IN SWIMMING 
by DICK JAMERSON 
Professor of Physical Education 
University of North Carolina 


ONE OF THE MOST important skills 
in successful relay performances is the 
relay start. Two methods frequently 
used are: (1) starting swimmer waits 
until his teammate has touched the end 
of pool before leaving; and (2) start- 
ing swimmer watches his teammate ap- 
proach the end of his leg of the relay 
and guesses the correct time to leave 
the mark. 

The first is obviously too slow, the 
second often results in slow take-offs or 
in the disqualification of the team be- 
cause of poor guesswork—the starting 
swimmer has left his mark before his 
teammate touches the end of the pool, 
a violation of the rules. 


Method of Relay Starting 


A method which has proved most suc- 
cessful with respect to speed of start- 
ing, safety, ease of learning and execu- 
tion, is described as follows: 

With the first swimmer about to com- 
plete his leg of the relay, the next 
swimmer will take his position on the 
starting mark with knees slightly bent 
and arms extended forward at about a 
45° angle to the water.. The eyes should 
be focused on the water along a line 
leading directly through the  out- 
stretched arms and hands. 

The swimmer on the mark should 
“start” as the head of the incoming 
swimmer passes beneath the out- 
stretched hands in his line of vision. 
The start is made by dropping the 
head and shoulders in a manner similar 
to the regular take-off at the start of 
a race. It is important that no mo- 
tions other than those mentioned be 
taken; otherwise, time will be lost in 
the start. 

The exceptions to the position of the 
arms will be when the incoming swim- 
mer is obviously tired and stroking 
slowly, or when the height of the start- 
ing swimmer varies considerably from 
the normal. Then and only then will 
the swimmer on the mark raise or lower 
his arms slightly, thereby permitting 
his teammate to be closer to the end of 
the pool before he, the swimmer on the 
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mark, “starts.” Knowledge of when 
and how much to vary arm position 
comes with practice and experience. 

Practicing this method of relay start- 
ing will enable swimmers to time their 
take-off so that the feet of the departing 
swimmer will leave the mark just a 
fraction of time after his teammate 
has touched the end of the pool. The- 
oretically, the body of the swimmer leav- 
ing his mark should be stretched out 
by the time his teammate touches. 

One important factor to keep in mind 
is that in practice it is advisable to use 
the same order of swimmers planned 
for the meet. This set order will enable 
each member of the relay team to more 
accurately make fractional adjustments 
in arm position and line of vision, the 
key to “when to start,” thereby increas- 
ing the speed of the start. 


RACING TURNS 


Overwater Turn 

This turn, not as fast as the somer- 
sault turn, enables the swimmer to 
breathe while turning and to get a mo- 
mentary rest. In distances beyond 220 
yards, swimmers find this turn to be 
most helpful. 
Hand. As the touching hand makes con- 
tact with the wall, the arm is relaxed 
and allowed to bend, thus enabling the 
body (head and shoulders) to come close 
to the wall. 
Head. At the touch the swimmer looks 
at touching hand, then carries the back 
of his head directly toward the shoulder 
opposite the touching hand. This brings 
the face out of the water, permitting 
breathing on the turn and assisting in 
controlling the direction and speed of 
the swimmer as he makes the turn. 
Legs and Hips. Legs are tucked under the 
body as soon as the head starts its 
movement, and the hip on the side of 
the touching hand is thrown toward 
the wall. 
Complete Turn. The body rolls slightly to 
the side as the head and legs go through 
their motions. The hand touching the 
wall may be recovered (1) out of the 


water along the right side of head 
(right hand touch), or (2) recovered 
underwater. The free hand performs a 
sculling motion into the chest from its 
extended position back along the body. 
By using a half twisting turn, the body 
moves from its extended position on the 
stomach into a sitting, knees tucked 
position, with feet against the end of 
the pool. The push off (underwater) 
follows immediately. 


The Somersault Turn 


This is the fastest of all freestyle 
turns and one all swimmers should 
learn. Sprinters always use this turn, 
and distance swimmers find it most use- 
ful in the late stages of a close race. It 
is easy to learn, but is dangerous since 
the touching hand often goes well below 
the surface for the touch and judges 
may not see the hand come into contact 
with the wall. The only way a judge 
can be sure of the swimmer having 
touched is to stand directly over the 
lane the swimmer is in—and even then 
foaming water may obscure the vision 
of the judge. 

Hand. The touching hand should con- 
tact the wall of the pool near the sur- 
face. The turn should not start before 
the hand has touched. 

Head. The head should be turned down- 
ward and slightly to the right (right 
hand touch) for the first quarter of the 
turn. When the feet clear the water on 
the roll; the back of the head is then 
forcibly thrown toward the opposite 
shoulder from the touching hand, check- 
ing the somersault motion. 

Legs and Hips. The heels are lifted toward 
the hips (semi-tuck position) and the 
hip and the side of the touching hand 
is whipped in a line toward the shoulder 
of the same hand. 

Complete Turn. As the touching hand con- 
tacts the wall and the head and shoul- 
ders perform their action, they cause 
the body to start a forward somersault 
motion. As the hips reach the top of 
the turn, the head is reversed and the 
touching arm (hand) pushes against 
the wall. These actions result in the 
body rotating sideward, thus prevent- 
ing the swimmer from being on his 
back. As soon as the legs are around 
and against the wall, the push-off should 
be made. 


The Back Somersault Turn 


This turn is used primarily in com- 

petitive swimming and is variously 
known as the flip, tumble, upside down, 
or reverse turn. 
Hand. As the swimmer approaches the 
end of the pool, the arm is outstretched 
for the touch. Emphasis is on the leg 
drive, enabling the swimmer to main- 
tain his speed into the wall. The palm 
of the hand touches the wall with 
fingers toward the opposite shoulder. 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 

$1.60 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


FEATURING: 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


/ GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
ond Colon) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . . . 
$1.65 per uniform. 
For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design . . . 

$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 
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ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 
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Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-256, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


Hollywood + SonFron- 


DANCER’ s cisco San Mateo 
2 S8LER since Montreal* Toronto 
F 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 
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CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


New London, Conn. 


“America’s center for modern 
dance study and performance” 


JULY 9th-AUGUST 19th, 1956 


write for details and application 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 


same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
DANCERS, FACE THE MUSIC! 


MAURINE DEWSNUP 
University of Utah 


DANCERS ARE A versatile and self- 
confident lot. They spiritedly undertake 
vast projects, the scope of which would 
send most of us running for the ex- 
perts. They go far beyond their own 
creative field of translating an idea or 
feeling into movement, choreographing 
it, and teaching it to others. 

They design and stitch costumes, spe- 
cify and arrange lighting, build scenery, 
choose accompaniment, schedule and di- 
rect rehearsals, plan publicity, wrestle 
with limited budgets, sell tickets, ap- 
point committees, hire halls, and finally 
in the name of art and education, 
weather the last-minute sum total of all 
the above by “putting on” a concert. 


One Consistent Flaw 

It is, therefore, with regret and un- 
derstanding that anyone would point 
out flaws in the dancer’s realm. One 
that appears with consistency, however, 
is her insufficient and inaccurate knowl- 
edge of music, particularly its grammar 
and terminology. Many dancers stop 
learning about music at the kinder- 
garten level, but they carry that limited 
knowledge and analysis into areas of 
choreography that require a complete 
understanding of all facets of the art. 


Rhythm the Basis 

Take rhythm, for instance. Since 
rhythm is the first and most obvious 
common basis of music and dance, it 
would naturally follow that dancers 
should have a secure and accurate 
vocabulary in this area. Not so. 

“Play in three-three tempo” I was 
once instructed by a dance teacher. I 
played in three-four meter and she was 
pleased. 

“We need a slow rhythm for this,” 
explained another, as she prepared to 
move down the floor with her class in 
tow. “Play something in four-four.” 
The quality of the movement remained 
unrevealed as she nodded encouragingly 
to begin. Loud? Soft? Percussive? 
Sustained? I wondered for a split sec- 
ond. The “and” rang out to begin and 
in the timbre of that vocal sound I 
gathered that the movement was to be 
of a ponderous nature. The accompani- 
ment I produced I later analyzed, after 


noting that the teacher seemed satis- 
fied, could have been written in any of 
six different meters. 

“Run for eight measures,” the class 
is told. How long is that? “This is in 
six-eight so you’ll have to move fast.” I 
visualized the six-eight meter of many . 
a lovely “Largo” in music literature, 
and wondered. “Rhythmic interest is 
obtained” declared another instructor, 
“by having a break in the music.” Upon 
subtle questioning it appeared that she 
was referring to a form of syncopation. 
Rhythmic Analysis 

It’s not that dancers don’t try. They 
attend classes in rhythmic analysis. 
They “walk” whole notes, half notes, 
quarter notes, “run” eighth notes, listen 
with furrowed brows to various me- 
ters, and hate to admit they can’t tell 
whether a piece is in four-four or six- 
eight meter/ Dancers say that quarter 
notes are “walking notes” so dance mu- 
sicians, with tongue in cheek, have 
obliged with numerous examples, of 
“walking music,” each step represented 
by a quarter note, guaranteeing a body 
response that can be described only by 
“plunk, plunk, plunk, plunk.” 

To begin rhythmic analysis by teach- 
ing that quarter notes proceed at an 
average walking tempo is the usual, 
and probably the correct, approach. 
Certainly, most music students are 
taught in this manner. They, however, 
progress to higher levels of learning 
(or discontinue study and forget all 
about quarter notes). 

If they continue, it is not long before 
they are confronted with tempo terms 
(allegro, andante, lento, etc.) and learn 
that these words determine the speed 
of the piece, along with the title and 
metronome mark, if any is given. Along 
about the fourth year of study, a music 
student may be playing quarter notes 
that proceed at a flying pace, with full 
knowledge that such notes are symbols, 
not of definite duration, but of relative 
value, and may succeed one another at 
any speed. 


Tempo Terms 
And what about tempo terms? How 
often does a dancer realize that “lento” 
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means slow, but not always slow in 
terms of the beat itself. Sometimes the 
slow rhythmic effect is achieved by 
grouping the beats instead of permit- 
ting them to be felt separately. Thus, 
a measure of three-four meter might 
be felt as a single slow beat, or a meas- 
ure of six-eight as two slow beats in- 
stead of six fast ones. If a metronome 
speed is given (it should be required by 
law) and the dancer is able to interpret 
it (requiring a knowledge of note 
values) the correct tempo is assured. 

Naturally, if recordings are used, the 
dancer is saved the problem of setting 
a tempo, but very often she selects mu- 
sic for her dance that is to be played 
by some hapless pianist, who arrives on 
the scene after the choreography has 
been set. Few pianists feel free to tell 
a dancer that she is in error regarding 
her musical interpretation, particularly 
a week or so before performance. 

Very often, especially in the early 
stages of working with music, or in 
choreographing before the musical ac- 
companiment is written, dancers adopt 
a tempo that is too slow to permit the 
music to have two elements necessary 
to its rhythmic freedom and vitality: 
an easy, forward-moving flow; or a 
compelling drive that animates and ex- 
cites. 

Absorbed in choreographic details, 
dancers are prone to move to every beat, 
counting prodigiously and virtuously 
the while, nailing each beat into place 
with heavy finality. They attempt to 
cover several feet of floor space, or em- 
ploy falls or difficult turns in one count 
— a count that becomes somewhat 
“stretched” and definitely contorted by 
being emphasized in the wrong place in 
the measure. 

To a dancer a beat is a beat, and 
may be treated as she sees fit, without 
regard for melodic line, phrasing, 
rhythmic sense, or harmonic context. 
This comfortable philosophy may do 
very well, providing music is to be 
written for her dance and the composer 
is interested enough and _ sufficiently 
skilled to shape the music to the dan- 
cer’s needs. 

It must be realized, of course, that 


.the dancer need not imitate literally in 


her movement the rhythmic pattern of 
music. Good choreography should har- 
monize with and complement the ele- 
ments in the musical structure which 
accompanies it, but too strong a 
parallelism can be deadly. 
Accenting the Beat 

Beginning dancers are ardent de- 
votees of the “accent-the-first-beat” 
theory and demonstrate this by much 
clapping, stamping, and arm thrusting 
whenever beat one recurs, ably assisted 
by the class pianist, who comes down 
heavily on the keys at this point. Oc- 
easionally forays are made into the 
“Land of Other Accents” and due ac- 
knowledgment is given the mazurka 
for its aberration from the norm in an 
accented second beat. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural. 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright’ 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
In ordering mention X4145— Price $15.00, postage 


Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
age extra. JA 2-56 


ee with the Gretsch Dance 
#5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 


Buy direct—eliminate the middleman. Sav- 
ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. 
Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 
5719 18th AVE., B’KLYN, N. Y. 


Especially for leaders and teachers 


SQUARE DANCES 
and MUSICAL MIXERS 


& 
@ popular with both teens 
and adults (yet within the 
abilities of grade pupils) 
ane Activities for the ‘‘backbone”’ 
of your social Program, for 
peg lulls, or for “‘ice-breaking.’’ An excellent 
aid in square and social dance classes. Lilting 
music. Smooth, enjoyable cues and calls by 
Henry 
Ibum 1—Bunny Hop (with song) and three 
other favorites. 
Album 2—Texas Star Square and three others. 
(Complete illustrated instructions) 
Both Albums $4.95 (check or m.o.) postpaid. 
($2.65 for one album). Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MAIL ORDER RECORD SERVICE (Dept. JH-2) 
P.O. Box 7176, Phoenix, Arizona 


See pages 13-18 for 


DANCE SECTION MEETINGS 
at the AAHPER Convention 


Actually, this accent-the-first-beat 
complex is a product of the age-old 
“tyranny of the bar line.” True enough, 
much music that is specifically written 
for dance, i.e., the so-called dance forms 
(minuet, gavotte, polka, and the mod- 
ern samba, rhumba, and mambo, etc.) 
are so rhythmically constructed as to 
follow the movement of the feet, and 
are usually played with conscious 
rhythmic awareness of being “with” 
the dancer, therefore accented where 
the foot pattern begins. 

This is all well and good, and we 
love the foot-tapping qualities set up by 
a brisk dance tune or a stirring march. 
We also find satisfaction in the almost 
palpable rhythmic swing of a waltz, 
or the solidity of the slower pavane. 


Emphasis in Music 
But there is much music—indeed per- 
haps the greatest music of all—that has 
(Concluded on page 60) 


CHILDREN 


LOVE TO LEARN 
TO DANCE WITH 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


FOLK DANCES...NURSERY RHYMES.. 
SONG PLAYS AND PARTY RECORDS, 
WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE TEACHER.. 

Made of break re: sistant plastic. 


RUSSELL RECORDS are designed 
especially for kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades and timed 
accordingly. Individually packed to 
enable you to select just the 

records you want. 


50 POPULAR SONGS AND DANCES 
include all the melodies that 
children love and understand. 

Here are just a few: 

Mary Had A Little Lamb; 

Jack and Jill; Baa Baa Black Sheep; 
Humpty Dumpty; Wee Willie 
Winkle; Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat; Sing 
A Song Of Sixpence; Little Boy Blue 
How D’ye Do, My Partner; 
A-Hunting We Will Go; Chimes 

Of Dunkirk; Jump, Jim Crou 
*"Round The Mulberry Bush; 
The Farmer In The Dell 

Did You Evcr See A Lassie? 
From two to eight selections on 
each record. Send today for our 
complete list, we'll send it by return 
mail. Russell Records are priced at 
$1.59 each, postpaid. _ 


2480 Thompson Blvd. - VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
RUSSELL ny JOHPER 
2480 Thompson Bi 
Ventura, 
Please send | list of Ed | Series 


records and details of special introductory offer. 
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COAST TO COAST 


AACTE Meeting This Month 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
will hold its 1956 annual meeting at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Feb. 15-18. 
Several of the meetings have been 
planned to appeal to all college teach- 
ers. Interested AAHPER members are 
invited to attend. 

Feb. 17, the afternoon general meet- 
ing on the Expansion of College Facili- 
ties in Teacher Education and the eve- 
ning Genera] Session will interest all 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation personnel. Friday, the 
18th, clinics devoted to New Means of 
Utilizing Faculty and Student Re- 
sources will include panel discussants 
from our areas of interests. 


New Division Title 

The AAHPER Representative As- 
sembly has approved the recommenda- 
tion by the Recreation Education Divi- 
sion Executive Council and the Board 
of Directors that the name of the Divi- 
sion be changed to Recreation Division. 

‘This general title was considered 
more appropriate, since the sections in 
the Division now include Industrial 
Recreation, Public Recreation, Recrea- 
tion in Religious Organizations (tenta- 
tive), Recreational Therapy, and Vol- 
untary and Vouth-Serving Agencies. 


Tri-State Fitness Conference 

New York University is sponsoring 
a three-state conference Feb. 17 on 
Physical Fitness for Youth. Its pur- 
pose is to reconsider the place of phy- 
sical fitness in physical education, 
health education, and recreation pro- 
grams. Approximately 480 leaders in 
these fields from schools and agencies 
in New Jersey, Connecticut and New 
York are being invited. The conference 
resulted from interest aroused by the 
forthcoming President’s Conference on 
Physical Fitness. 


Sargent’s 75th-Year Luncheon 

The Sargent Alumnae Association 
plans to hold a reunion luncheon for 
its members during the AAHPER Con- 
vention, March 27. This year is the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of Sargent 
College by Dudley Allen Sargent. The 
luncheon is one of the College-Alumnae 
events chosen to highlight the anni- 
versary year. 
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Seal of Puerto Rico AHPER 


Puerto Rico AHPER Growing 

The Puerto Rico Association is the 
newest State Association in AAHPER. 
Its first convention was held last 
spring, at which time it was decided 
to publish an annual journal. 

Luis F. Sambolin, Dept. of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, 
first president of the new association, 
was succeeded in November by José 
Seda, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras. The Puerto Rico AHPER has 
been admitted as a state association, 
with membership in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of AAHPER. At last report, the 
Association had 94 members. 

Industrial Recreation Conference 

The Tenth Annual Industrial Recre- 
ation Conference will be held at Purdue 
University, Feb. 18-20. Co-operating or- 
ganizations include the AAHPER and 
its Indiana State Assn., National In- 
dustrial Recreation Assn., Indiana Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Indiana Personnel 
Assn., and Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce. Jackson M. Anderson, for- 
merly of Purdue University and now 
AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education, will again serve as 
Conference Chairman. 

Representatives from business and 
industry, institutions, and public and 
private agencies throughout the coun- 
try are invited to attend. Reservations 
may be made or information obtained 
by writing to: Industrial Recreation 
Conference, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
Camp Counselor Jobs 

The Camp Unit of the New York 
State Employment Service, which places 
counselors without fee, has already 
opened its placement activity for the 
1956 season. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Muriel Sobel, The Camp 
Unit, Professional Office, 119 Fifth 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Nursing Services Comm. Proposed 

After careful analysis of House Joint 
Resolution 171 to establish a Commis- 
sion on Nursing Services, the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association believes the 
proposal is not in the best interest of 
the public or the nursing profession 
which serves the public. The National 
League for Nursing agrees. 


Weight-Lifting News 

Information on organizing local stu- 
dent weight-lifting sports programs 
can be secured from the National School 
and College Student Weight-Lifting 
Bureau, Box 92, Allston 34, Mass. 

The 1956 National Collegiate Weight- 
Lifting Championships will be held 
March 17, at M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass., 
sponsored by the M.I.T. Barbell Club. 


PE Fellowships for Women 

Graduate teaching fellowships are 
offered by the University of Colorado’s 
Dept. of Physical Education for Wom- 
en, for the academic year 1956-57. 
Requirements for applicants include a 
Bachelor’s degre with a major in phys- 
ical education and at least two years 
of teaching experience. Application 
should be made to Clare Small, Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., by March 1. 

The Graduate School also offers fel- 
lowships (mestly waiver of tuition) 
which carry no teaching obligations to 
promising students. Applications for 
these should be made to the Dean of 
the Graduate School. 


Fellowships Abroad 

Elementary- and _ secondary-school 
teachers are eligible for U. S. Govern- 
ment fellowships for graduate study 
abroad during the academic year begin- 
ning in September 1956. A teacher who 
wishes to obtain such a fellowship 
should plan a program of study in his 
or her major field, rather than in the 
general field of education. 

The applicant for a foreign-study fel- 
lowship should be a United States citi- 
zen, 35 years or younger, and in good 
health; should have a collgee degree; 
and should possess sufficient knowledge 
of the language of the country to carry 
on the proposed study. A teacher wish- 
ing to apply should write to the United 
States Student Dept., Institute for In- 
ternational Education, 1 E. 67th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. *® 
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HOW WE DO IT 


PIN-OUTS 
Contributed by Mrs. W. J. Lohmiller 


LEVEL: Elementary; intermedi- 
ate; junior high 

EQUIPMENT: Volleyball or soc- 
cer ball; 1 Indian club for 
first base 


TYPE: Softball 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

Two teams of 5 to 10 players each take turns at being in the field 
and “at bat.” Ball roller (pitcher), catcher, and fielders make up 
the fielding team. The object of the game is to score points by 
throwing the ball so it falls safely and then running to the base and 
back to home piate without being put out. 

A home base and a first base, as in softball, are used. Distance of 
the base from home depends on age of players and space available. 
Floor markings corresponding to first and third base lines in softball 
designate the playing area. 


RULES: 

1. Pitcher (ball roller) rolls ball to thrower who must throw it 
from home plate, run to base, and return. 

2. Runner must touch base and home plate. 

3. Thrower dropping ball after receiving it from roller must run 
as soon as it touches floor. 

4. Ball landing in fair territory, rolling out, is considered fair. 

5. Ball thrown from home plate, landing in foul territory, is re- 
played. 

6. Two outs are permitted before teams change positions. 

7. A player is out if: (a) He is hit below the waist by the ball 
thrown by a member of the fielding team before player returns to home 
plate; (b) Indian club on base is knocked down by fielding team 
throwing ball before runner returns to home plate; (c) His throw is 
caught on the fly by member of fielding team. 

8. A fielder may run with the ball in attempting to tag a runner or 
hit the Indian club. He may alse pass the ball to a fielding teammate 
in a better position to tag runner or hit Indian club. 

9. Fielders are placed in fielding positions as desired, depending on 
the numbers. Fielding team players rotate after each inning; throw- 
ing positions maintain same order as for batting in baseball. 

10. Game has an established number of innings, or a time limit. 


O 
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HOW WE DO IT 


BACKBOARD BALL 


Contributed by Edward C. Murdock 


LEVEL: Intermediate 

EQUIPMENT: One or more play- 
ground balls, preferably 7- 
inch diameter 


TYPE: Basketball 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium 
cross court, 2 backboards 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 
Divide group into two teams. Almost any number can play. Draw 
a center line. Size of gymnasium will determine other boundaries. 


GAME: The teams scatter on their own sides of the court. Team 
members take turns throwing the ball at the opposite backboard and 
for the hoop. If ball goes through the hoop, ten points is scored. 
If ball hits the backboard and then the floor, one point is scored. 
If ball hits backboard but is caught before hitting the floor, no point 
is scored. The team with the highest score in a specified time wins. 
With large groups, up to four playground balls may be used. 


OUTCOMES: This game gives players opportunities to throw and 
catch. It teaches quickness in catching rebounds. Also, children 
learn to take turns in throwing, and when ten points is badly needed 
they select a good player to throw for the basket. Children learn 
that crowding for rebound results in the ball hitting the floor. It is 
a good game for small gymnasiums and large classes. 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Order now for spring classes 


Professional Books 


Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and 
girls. 200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. Cloth $3.00 


Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 50c 


Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 
reation education in the elementary school. Selected 
as one of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 
2nd printing. 288 pp. $3.50 


Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 


How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best 
from the JoURNAL How We Do It column—in loose- 


leaf style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves 
and dividers in an individual carton. $2.50 
Physical Education for College Men and Women. Washington 


Conference Report, 1954. Philosophy and objectives 
administration, program, and evaluation of physical 
education for college men and women. 1955. 40 pp. $1.00 


Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 
Cloth $2.50 


Health Education Conference Report. Report of the National 
Conference on the Undergraduate Health Education 
Minor Program and Desirable Health Education Em- 
phases for the Physical Education Major Program, 
Washington, D. C. Jan., 1955, 36 pp. $1.00 


The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 


“Quantity 
Physical Education for High School Students 
__Teachers Guide 
Children in Focus 
ee Developing Democratic Human Relations 
__..How We Do It Game Book 
cakentin Physical Education for College Men and Women 
Administrative Problems 
inna Health Education Conference Report 
ale The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Basketball Filmstrip 
Softball Filmstrip 
Aquatics ... Guide, 1955-57 
__Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 
____Basketball Guide, 1955-56 
__. Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 
___ Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 
20%. No discount on filmstrips. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Filmstrips 


Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 

Softball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports and Outing 


Activities Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Basketball Guide, 1955-56 75¢ 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 


Special NSGWS Publications 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions on Menstruation. 


Revised 1955. 16 pp. 35¢ 
Sports Articles Reprint Series 

Selected Basketball Articles. 96 pp. $1.00 

Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. 128 pp. $1.25 

Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. 96 pp. $1.00 

Selected Softball Articles. 80 pp. $1.00 

Selected Volleyball Articles. 92 pp. $1.00 


Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. 
Revised 1953. Guiding principles prepared by the 


Standards Committee. 54 pp. 75¢ 
Dance Publications 
Costume Cues. 32 pp. $1.00 


Materials for Teaching Dance 
Volume I—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance. 
56 pp. $1.00 
Volume II—Folk, Square and Social Dance. 40 pp. $1.00 
Volume III—Selected Visual Aids for Dance. 32 pp. 75¢ 


2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more, 


ORDER BLANK 


| 
_Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 
_....Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1954-56 
_____Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 
_____Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 
_..._The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
on Menstruation 
__Selected Basketball Articles 
__Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles 
_..._Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles 
___Selected Softball Articles 
__Selected Volleyball Articles 
Standards in Sports for Girls and Women 
Costume Cues 
Volume |—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance 
Volume II—Folk, Square and Social Dance 
Volume Visual Aids for Dance 


AAHPER Member 
Non-Member 
----= Bill Me 

Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


_GIRLS AND WOMEN 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


At the National Convention 

The AAHPER Convention program 
committee for NSGWS consists of: 
Chairman, Rachel Benton, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; Grace Fox, Fla. State Univ.; 
Mabel Locke, Univ. of Idaho; Jose- 
phine Fiske, Goucher College; Jean 
Hodgkins, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara College; Patricia McBride, 
Granite City, Ill.; Jane Axtell, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Helen Heitman, Skokie, IIl.; 
Evaclaire Ohlmeyer, Northbrock, IIl.; 
Helen Barton, Univ. of Ill.; Shirley Ja- 
mieson, Elmwood Park, Ill.; Verna Ba- 
ker, Board of Education, Chicago; and 
Geraldine Rennert, IIll.; state GAA ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


New NSGWS Advisory Member 

Recently the NSGWS Legislative 
Board extended an invitation to the 
Women’s Branches of the Armed 
Forces to name a representative to 
serve as an advisory member of the 
Board. 

Quoting from the invitation, “The 
purpose of this representation would 
be to bring to the Legislative Board 
problems related to standards, rules, 
officiating and participation in women’s 
sports in the Armed Forces program. 
By this means, the Board could be in- 
formed as to these problems and could 
perhaps assist in their solution by 
rendering direct consultant services. It 
is also possible that some of the stand- 
ards or rules published by the Section 
are not realistic in terms of the adult 
girl participating in the sports pro- 
gram of the Armed Forces and should 
be modified. 

“This arrangement would also pro- 
vide a channel through which the Legis- 
lative Board, representing the pro- 
fessional leaders in the area of sports 
for girls and women, could provide the 
Armed Forces information on the 
values, standards, program, and re- 
search in this area.” 

Major Ethel M. Hooper, WAC, Ft. 
Myer, Va., was nominated by the Inter- 
service Sports Council to serve as an 
Advisory Member of the Legislative 
Board. This nomination was approved 
by the Secretary of the Army and 
Major Hooper attended the December 
meeting of the Legislative Board. 


Bowling Clinic 

Theresa Reynolds, N. Y. state bowl- 
ing chm. and state secretary of the 
Amer. Jr. Bowling Congress, held an 
all-day bowling clinic recently in Utica. 
The fundamentals of how to teach bowl- 
ing to children were presented by Mr. 
Connie Helms of the Albany physical 
education staff. Success of the clinic 
was attributed to inter-group planning 
and co-operation. 


Basketball Tournaments Studied 

A study of girls basketball tourna- 
ments has been made by a special sub- 
committee of the N. C. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Athletics which was appointed 
by Charles F. Carroll, state supt. of 
public instruction. Opinions were re- 
ceived from 631 superintendents and 
principals. Opinions decidedly favored 
no regional or state championship 
games for girls. 


Central District News 

e Colorado’s State Representative is 
now Jean Weakland, Public Schools, 
Fort Collins. 

e Wyoming’s new state NSGWS com- 
mittee consists of Irene Schlattman, 
Nina Svoboda, and Barbara Breeding. 
Publications displays were held at each 
district meeting in Wyoming. 

e North Dakota’s state committee 
members are Bernice Ihlenfeld, Ruth 
Gaebe, Agnes Oxton, Georgiann Shutts, 
and Mrs. Robert Ness. Bernice Ihlen- 
feld, state representative, spoke at the 
state education association meeting on 
the work and services of NSGWS. 

e Kansas NSGWS was represented 
with a demonstration at the meeting 
of the state education association. 
Geraldine Gale Tempero arranged the 
program. Members of the Kansas 
NSGWS committee are: June Morrell, 
Dorothy Martin, Marjorie Stone, Sarah 
Prose, Imogene Haffner, Ruth Sevy, 
Ardis Hill, Lois Murray, Helen Bar- 
nett, Helen Hocker, Florence Reitz, 
Kathryn McKinney, Mary Hughes, 
Joan Bailey, Helen Messenger, Von 
Slingerland, Lucille Groves, Ruth 
Hoover, and Elizabeth Meyer. 

e Iowa’s committee of Eleanor La- 
throp, Fay Dimas, and Dorothy Frie 
sent a letter offering NSGWS services 
and publications to superintendents of 
the small schools in the state. Iowa’s 


NEW NSGWS PUBLICATIONS 
Softball—Track and Field Guide 1956-58 
(now a two-year guide) 75¢ 
Softball Rules for Girls 

Set of six filmstrips in full 
color with captions $24.00 
Estes Park Proceedings 
NSGWS Leadership Conference $1.50 
order from: NSGWS 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NSGWS display appeared along with 
the commercial exhibits for the state 
teachers convention. 

The aid of a number of professional 
leaders has been enlisted; and at regu- 
lar intervals, one of these people sub- 
mits an article on an assigned subject 
(with pictures) to the NSGWS com- 
mittee. The committee then submits the 
article to state publications. 

D.C. Board Active 

The D. C. Board is working on the 
publication of a booklet, Girls and 
Women’s Sports in the Greater Wash- 
ington Area. It is designed to be of 
help for any one coming into the Dis- 
trict for the first time. 

A fencing clinic was held during the 
month of October. Over 300 specta- 
tors attended. 

Active in D. C. NSGWS work are 
Elsie Archer, Jean Tomlinson, Betty 
Nevitt, Sam Munsen, Ann Fennessey, 
Lt. Jean Gravott, Blanche Lapp, Mr. 
Bill Shreve, Joseph Pricci, Anna Hona- 
back, and Myrtle Parker. 

Michigan Plans 

Plans developed for Michigan’s 
NSGWS year are: a meeting of inter- 
ested people at a northern resort dur- 
ing a weekend in the winter, a survey 
of the need for state-wide GAA, a 
leadership workshop, establishment of 
an active Advisory Board, definition of 
the roles of physical education majors 
in NSGWS services, and display of 
NSGWS publications at professional 
meetings. 

Rhode Island Committee 

Committee members are: Nathalie 
Skilton, Evelyn Price, Nancy Hollen- 
beck, Jane Unswerth, Dorothy Massey, 
Gladys Brightman, Edna Downs, Mary 
MclIverney, Bettie Burrell, Janet Mo- 
reau, Dorothy Klenieuski, Patricia Ma- 
gee, Rosmarie Basile, Eleanor Basile, 
Eleanor LeMaire, and Ruth Blake. 
Vermont News 
e Doris Soladay, Burlington, addressed 
the Governor’s Conference on Recrea- 
tion, using the topic “NSGWS Stand- 
ards for Women’s Sports Programs.” 
e Beginning in November, an officiat- 
ing course was offered at the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
free of charge. It met regularly on 
Monday nights and was conducted by 
Gabrielle Blockley, chm of Conn. Board 
of Women Officials, to meet the drastic 
need for women officials. Over 40 per- 
sons enrolled. * 
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Shirt G166, 
Short G301 


SINGE 1929, 


specializing in girls’ gym clothing exclusively. 
Consideration has been given to every detail aces: 
smart styling and extra quality. ‘Correctly sized and cut } for trim- 
ness and graceful lines. Vat-dyed colors. Sanforized threed. 
_ Genuine locked stitched seams with mercerized vat-dyed th 
All strain points reinforced. 


These important features, ge the experience ‘and 


_ sraftsmanship that goes into th making. of. Broderick Gym 
_ make them “approved everywhere.” 


2400 BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS * 1727 S. BRAND BLV 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


RT Convention Meetings 

Four meetings have been scheduled 
for the Recreational Therapy Section at 
the 59th Convention of the AAHPER, 
to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, March 25-29: 
Monday, March 26, 8:30 to 10:15 A.M. 
—BUSINESS MEETING, to discuss 
plans for stepping up the activities of 
the section; 4:15 to 6:00 P.M.—RE- 
SEARCH MEETING, to point up studies 
which have been completed, those under 
way, and those needed in our profes- 
sional area. 
Tuesday, March 27, 10:45 A.M. to 12:30 
P.M. — PROFESSIONAL PREPARA- 
TION MEETING, to survey existing 
practices and needs in the education of 
recreational therapists; 4:15 to 6:00 
P.M.—UTILIZING AGENCIES MEET- 
ING, to identify and learn of the serv- 
ices of the agencies using recreation in 
rehabilitation. Personnel of the high- 
est professional standing have accepted 
invitations to conduct these meetings 
and the one hour and 45 minutes allo- 
cated for each meeting will permit ex- 
tensive audience participation. Sugges- 
tions for the conduct or content of these 
meetings can be relayed to their chair- 
men through your editor. 


RT Research 

The Research Council’s current an- 
nual report of Research Underway and 
Research Needed in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in- 
dicates that 
e Robert Ehren, Univ. of Tenn. is en- 
gaged in “A Study of Recreational Pur- 
suits and Interests of Patients in a 
Mental Hospital Previous to Their Ad- 
mission.” 
e Barbara Lois Underhill, Smith Col- 
lege, is conducting a study entitled “The 
Development of a Program of Recrea- 
tion for Cerebral Palsy Patients of the 
Northampton Therapy Unit.” 


Safety Precaution 

The VA Hospital in Northampton, 
Mass., reports the installation of a con- 
nection between the swimming pool in 
the basement of the recreation hall and 
a buzzer in the office of the Chief, Spe- 
cial Service, to be used to summon as- 
sistance in cases of emergency. Since 
the patient population is predominantly 
neuropsychiatric, it would often be un- 
wise for the Sports Leader to leave the 
pool to obtain needed assistance. 


Scheduled NART Meeting 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Natl. Assn. of Recreational Therapists 
will be held at the Ohio Univ. Student 
Center in Athens, Ohio, March 8-11. The 
NART consists primarily of recreation 
personnel employed in state mental hos- 
pitals. 
Prescribing Recreation 

The September-October 1955 issue of 
the NART’s Inter-State News contains 
an article by G. E. McCormick, chief 
of recreation at the VA Hospital, Mari- 
on, Ind., entitled “A Recreation Pro- 
gram of Specific Therapeutic Benefit 
for Scheduled Patients.” This repre- 
sents a paper presented at the Ninth 
Annual Governor’s Conference on Rec- 
reation, held in Indianapolis last April. 
It not only relates the “why” but it 
specifies the “how” of the assigned and 
prescribed recreation program at 
Marion. Procedures and forms used in 
prescribing recreation, reporting pa- 
tient progress to physicians, developing 
activity period guides and group sched- 
ules are clearly handled. 
Group Therapy 

One of the highlights of the Seventh 
Mental Hospital Institute held in Wash- 
ington last October was the academic 
lecture by Jerome D. Frank, M.D., assoc. 
prof. of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
Univ. School of Medicine. His paper, 
“Group Therapy in the Mental Hos- 
pital,” has been published by the Amer. 
Psychiatric Assn. Mental Hospital Serv- 
ice as the first in a series of mono- 


graphs. Generally, the paper describes 


how group therapy programs can bene- 
fit hospitalized patients through direct 
influence on the patients themselves and 
by facilitating beneficial changes in the 
hospital organization; suggests that 
therapy groups are both expressions of 
the democratically oriented therapeu- 
tic community and necessary means 
towards this end. Copies of this 17- 
page monograph can be ordered from 
the APA Mental Hospital Service, 1785 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., at 
50 cents each, for less than five copies. 
Orders under $2.50 must be accompa- 
nied by cash. 
Patients Need Recreation 

In an article entitled “Hospital Pa- 
tients Need Planned Recreation,” ap- 
pearing in The Modern Hospital, Nov. 
1955, Joseph P. Peters and Bruce B. 
Grymbaum, M.D., state the conviction 
that whether patients stay in the hos- 
pital three days or three years, they 
benefit from a planned program of 
diversion. The article relates several 
principles and practices followed in the 
development of the recreation program 
at the Beekman-Downtown Hospital in 
New York City. * 


See page 21 for more on 
Recreation Offerings 
at National Convention 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


WHY DON’T THEY MAKE—? 
The equipment suggestions below were submitted by students at Arnold 
College, University of Bridgeport, Bridgport, Conn. The name of the 
student making the suggestion follows each item in italics. 


1. An automatic score board for 
bowling? Rona Kurtz 

2. An “automatic eye” for use in 
track and swimming meets at the finish 
line connected to a timing device which 
would give more accurate times? Marcia 
Tafler 

3. A golf tee that always places the 
ball at a constant height for the golfer? 
Edward Caliendo 

4. Athletic supporters “rash proof”? 
James Kirk 

5. Shoulder and hip pads joined to- 
gether for football to make them more 
compact? Walter Musfeldt 

6. A better way of determining first 
downs in football? The accuracy of the 
human eye is not infallible; therefore, 
why couldn’t there be some kind of an 
electric current across the field. The 
football could be painted with a metal- 
lic substance that would break the cur- 
rent when the ball has passed the ten 
yard mark. This could even be adapted 
to produce a signal when the ball is over 
the goal line. Edward Caliendo 

7. An automatic basketball scoring 
mechanism that is set off when the 
ball passes through the hoop and there- 
by eliminating questionable baskets? 
James Kacesmarik 

8. A rubber padding to be used on 
the border of football shoulder pads to 
stop the pinching action around the 
neck? Albert Baine 

9. An ice hockey helmet with face 
guard? Joseph Zinsky 

10. A special cap for the catcher so 
he does not have to turn his hat around 
while catching? Patrick Di Muro 

11. A special shin guard of hard 
rubber, plastic, or leather for infielders 
to reduce the dangers of being spiked? 
Football players might also welcome 
them. John Stratton 

12. Baseball shoes with a hard toe 
to reduce hazards sustained from foul 
tips. John Stratton 

13. Electrically heated warm-up 
jackets for football players who sit on 
benches on cold days? They might be 
operated on portable batteries. William 
Springer 

14. A shower with an adjustable fix- 
ture to permit it to be raised and low- 
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ered according to the individual’s 
height? George Dieter 

15. Face masks for soccer? Evrleen 
Russell 

16. Golf balls of fluorescent material 
so they can be more readily found in 
high grass? Alfred West 

17. An “automatic eye” over a volley- 
ball net so that when someone hits the 
net or goes over the imaginary line, a 
light will go on? David Deep 

18. A portable drinking fountain with 
cups that can be rolled out on to the field 
during time-out periods? Roland Davin 

19. Face guards for girls’ sports— 
not attached to helmets? Carolyn Pe- 
vetty 

20. An unbreakable baseball bat with 
an aluminum cover? Walter Faherty 

21. Cafeteria or lunch tables the 
same size as those used for table tennis 
in order that they can be used inter- 
changeably? James McKenzie 

22. Inflatable hip and shoulder pads? 
James McKenzie 

23. Inflatable football pants? James 
McKenzie 

24. combination  stocking-shin 
guard for soccer to prevent the guard 
from constantly shifting its position 
unless taped? Elio Garcia 

25. A heavy nylon-corded screen to 
replace present wire mesh surrounding 
tennis courts? This would eliminate 
the danger of players running into 
them as well as permitting them to be 
stored in the winter to allow an open 
area for recreational ice skating. Rob- 
ert Stevenson 

26. Something containing all three 
feathers and nock to fit over the end 
of the arrow when it needs fletching? 
Marcelle Caccioppoli 

27. A protective football jacket worn 
under pads and made of rubber? It 
would serve as a shock absorber and 
cover the shoulders, trunk, and abdo- 
men. Donald Margiano 

28. A wire containing an electrical 
current on the top of a tennis net so 
that there will be no doubt about net 
balls? Ralph Carbone 

29. Heated baseball jackets for pitch- 
ers on cold days? James Davins 


30. Football shoes for punters with 
elastic insteps rather than shoes with 
laces. Lewis Ardito 

31. A goal post that will light up 
when a point after touchdown goes 
through the uprights? Leonard Pirro 

32. A collapsible bow for archery 
hinged in the middle to make it more 
convenient to transport? Nicholas 
D’ Alusio 

33. Tennis nets out of an elastic mate- 
rial which will return balls to the rear 
of the court instead of stopping them 
dead? This would speed up the game 
because players would not have to walk 
to the net every time a ball hit into it. 
Nicholas D’Alusio 

34. Fences around baseball parks 
with protective foam rubber padding? 
Michael Belmont 

35. An antiseptic spray paint that 
could be applied to stop bleeding and 
offer protection during a game until 
stitches were later administered? IJg- 
nazio Salone 


Executive C ittee planning the Student Sec- 
tion for the 59th National Convention of 
AAHPER. Top row: Webbs Norman, Kay Crini- 
gan, Anne Bages, Virginia Fortney, Robert Leigh; 
Bottom row: William Harrington, Virginia Reda 
(co-chm.), Robert Nickolette (co-chm.), Marv 
Syren, and Nancy Wilder (co-adviser). The other 
co-adviser, “Hec’” Kenney, is not pictured. 


National Convention News 

The Student Section for the AAHPER 
Convention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, March 24-30, is being 
planned by the University of Illinois 
student major group. Pictured above 
are the members of the executive com- 
mittee which is planning the Student 
Section. * 


Contribute to MEET THE MAJORS 

Have you a yen to express your- 
self? We hope so. We would be 
glad to have student articles on sub- 
jects of general interest such as 
philosophy, the professional program, 
convention reactions, or specific 
problems of special concern to you. 
Short articles or comments are 
preferable. 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 


Voit Improves Utility Balls 


W. J. Voit Rubber Co., Box 3068 Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54, announces a 
series of improvements in its PG utility 
balls resulting from new manufactur- 
ing processes, mold changes, and chemi- 
cal developments. Improvements in- 
clude stippled finish that provides bet- 
ter gripping surface, special formula 
to solve problems of weathering, par- 
ticularly checking; increased strength, 
especially through seam area. Stippled 
finish is available in all of the seven 
Voit sizes. Colored utility balls, also 
available with stipple, are being made 
in 6 in., 8% in. and 10 in. Colors are 
red, green, blue, and orange. 


Wilson Prexy with New Club 


President Fred J. Bowman of Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, shown in- 
specting balance, design, finish of firm’s 
new Dyna-Powered iron that will be in- 
troduced for 1956 as one of most sig- 
nificant club developments in last 25 
years. Principal feature is lighter over- 
all weight designed to give more “head 
feel.” Shaft extends completely to 
sole. New shaft with reduced tip- 
diameter and through-head union will 
prevent head shimmy, eliminate power- 
absorbing vibration, and improve ac- 
curacy. Grip is perforated black dress- 
glove calfskin. 
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Safety Wainscot by Medart 

Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis 18, is offering an illus- 
trated brochure on its Safe-Wal rubber- 
cushioned ‘wainscot for gyms and other 
activity rooms where children are ex- 
posed to falls against otherwise hard 
walls. The product, being widely in- 
stalled in the school field, is built-up of 
% in. plywood, % in. rubberized hair, 
% in. sponge rubber, and a covering of 
puncture-resistant 25-0z. vinyl-plastic- 
coated fabric. Tan, green, or gray color 
is available. Safe-Wal is reported to 
offer considerable economy in both new 
construction and remodeling. 


Records for Elementary 


Russell Records, 2480 Thompson Blvd., 
Ventura, Calif., has produced a new ed- 
ucational series of ten dance records for 
kindergarten and elementary, covering 
more than 50 familiar selections. Each 
record has correct tempo for elementary 
use. Records may be purchased indi- 
vidually or in albums. 


Armed Forces Getting Tramps 


Nissen Trampoline Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has completed negotiations to sup- 
ply 260 tramps to Marine Corps in pro- 
gram to install at least one unit in 
every Marine base. This follows similar 
sales recently made to the Army and 
Navy—a delivery at factory to latter 
being shown in accompanying photo. 
Gent bouncing for altitude is Frank 
LaDue, former AAU tramp champion. 
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Basic Dance Records 


Windsor Records, 5528 N. Rosemead Blvd., 
Temple City, Calif., offers a new series 
of basic dances for Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 
with highest quality musicianship, re- 
cording, and pressing; available in a 4- 
record series or by single records. De- 
tailed instructions for each dance are 
included with every record. Titled 
“Happy Hour Records,” these record- 
ings represent the result of years of 
study and research and feature a wide 
variety of simple steps, formations and 
rhythms. They are ideal for both school 
and recreation purposes. Literature will 
be sent on request. * 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. [32;059%iSe 
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DODGE TROPHIES 


WORLD'S LARGEST TROPHY MANUFACTURERS 


‘CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEWARK 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


Olympic! Style 285 
e FUNCTIONAL 
e FASHIONABLE 


Here’s our one-piece gym 
suit, “The Olympic”. An 
action-loving gym suit sure 
to be a favorite with girls 
everywhere. Sleeveless bod- 
ice with its casual neckline. 
Smartly cuffed shorts. Com- 
plete freedom of movement 
and high sports fashion. 
Metal grippers going well 
below the waistline for “easy 
on” —“easy off”. Self belted 
with rustproof buckle. 


Sanforized and colorfast in 
bright popular tones of 
Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Wine or White. 


Please write for free color 
circular or send for sample 


suits TODAY! 


naTIOnNAL 
Spor Company 1898 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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Performance Plus. 
with DUBOW 
GOLF BALLS 


DUBOW 
BASEBALL GLOVES 


Protessonel sie 


New 1956 


LINE OF 


DUBOW 
Woods 


and 


fJrons 


6 Outstanding 
Models! 
* Personal 
* Championship 
Tdurnament 
* Rivalist 
* Starlet 
* Bob Martin 


PORTERFIELD™ 
FIELDERS 

ne combide 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 


AND PERFORMANCE... FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY... . 


Write for Folder 
On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 
LIFETIME 
Aluminum 
DIVING 
BOARD 
WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 


PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 

.. specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


Send for New Catalog 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


2 
“JIM RIVERA” be, 4 
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A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16mm, b & w 
Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


e PRENATAL CARE 

e LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 

e POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, free preview 
Write 
MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
414 Mason Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kicking. 
For boys and girls junior high through college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
Speed-a-way film 
One reel, color, sound 
Rental—$3.75 
Also in black and white 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules, charts and 8 articles 
$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


Sale—$95.00 


\\ MATERIALS 


GUIDES FOR USING 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


WHEN A TEACHER plans to use sup- 
plementary teaching materials in the 
form of slides, film strips, or 16 mm. 
films in his instructional program, there 
are a few acceptable guides which he 
might well follow while planning and 
administering the program. 

It should be understood that no set 
of rules will apply to all teachers in 
every situation, but observance of the 
following suggestions should enable the 
teacher to utilize more effectively the 
potential values in supplementary teach- 
ing materials. 

A. What Materials Shall Be Used? 

Make a survey of available materials 
that might be used with activity or 
lesson to be taught and decide whether 
or not they will enhance the learning 
of pupils. It may be that the lesson 
can best be taught without the use of 
audio-visual materials. 


B. Selection of Material. 

After deciding that audio-visual ma- 
terials will help in the learning situa- 
tion, proceed early to schedule the 
selected material so it will be available 
when needed. Be sure to obtain a 
teacher’s guide, if one is available. 


IDEAL FOR TEACH- 
ING PLAYS, STRATEGY 
AND GAME FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF: 


* Basketball * Lacrosse 
* Baseball Field Hockey 
* Football * Ice Hockey 
* Soccer * Softball 
* Girls Basketball 


* WIN GAMES * NEW PRESTIGE 


PLAYMASTER coaching kits 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 
THE PROGRAM AIDS 
COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. J 
550 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


* SCIENTIFIC COACHING * 


C. Previewing the Film. 

If a film is available in the school 
library, it should be previewed before 
selection in step B above. If it is 
ordered from a film catalog, it will 
usually be delivered prior to date sched- 
uled for use and should always be pre- 
viewed by the instructor before show- 
ing to the class. 


D. Planning for Best Use. 

After previewing, the teacher should 
decide how film is to be used. Some 
ways in which it may be utilized are: 

(a) To introduce the lesson or activity. 

(b) To answer questions that have been 
raised regarding the lesson. 

(c) To show techniques of performance 
difficult to depict by any other method, e.g., 
analysis of complicated and rapid move- 
ments by slow motion in 16 mm. films. 

(d) To raise questions that will promote 
discussion. 

(e) To be used at the end of the study 
to provide a summary or review. 


E. Setting the Stage for Use. 

1. Audio-visual materials should never 
be used with a class before the proper 
introduction has been made. The stage 
should be set, so that students look 
upon the material as an integral part 
of the lesson and not as an entertain- 
ment feature, or as a filler to take up 
time, with little or no connection with 
the lesson. 

2. Students should be informed in ad- 
vance of certain things to watch for 
in a film. A list of questions presented 
to students in advance of film-showing 
regarding the contents of the film is 
often helpful. 


F. Follow-Up Plans. 

1. Give students an opportunity to 
ask questions and discuss points in the 
film that may need further explanation. 

2. In some instances, a second or third 
screening of the film may be desirable, 
e.g., when film portrays certain types 
of motor skills that are difficult to 
grasp with one showing. 

3. Provide for some means of evalu- 
ating the effect of the material as a 
teaching device. 

4. Instructor should keep a file on ma- 
terials used, with pertinent comments 
about their usefulness ard value in con- 
nection with the lesson being taught. 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 


ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN. 16 mm., 20 min., 
sound, color, rental $5 day. Released 
Jan. 1, 1956 through Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. Danny 
Kaye entertains underprivileged chil- 
dren of the Far East as UNICEF 
workers lecture and inoculate against 
yaws, TB, and malaria. 

GOOD GROOMING FOR GiRLS. 16 mm., 1 
reel, sound, color $100, b&w $55. Coro- 
net Films, 65 E. Water St., Chicago 1. 
Educational collaborator, Elizabeth S. 
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Avery, AAHPER Consultant in Health 
Education. This film teaches intermedi- 
ate and junior high school girls that at- 
tractive appearance is achieved by a 
earefully followed routine—a well- 
planned and cared-for wardrobe, atten- 
tion to hair, nails, teeth, personal dain- 
tiness, good posture, and proper diet 
and rest. 


Physical Education 
BEGINNING SWIMMING 1955. 16 mm., 11 
min., sound, color $100, b&w $55, rental, 
color $4, b&w $2. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
Water St., Chicago 1. Basic techniques 
of swimming for beginners are demon- 
strated through scenes photographed 
above and beneath the water. 


TABLE TENNIS TECHNIQUES. Telecast, 15 
min., sound. Teachers and officials may 
write, stating school affiliation, to ar- 
range showings on local TV channels, 
to Edmond Heller, director of merchan- 
dising, Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 
State St., Boston, Mass. This film is a 
step-by-step explanation of the funda- 
mentals of championship table tennis. 
It has many helpful hints on how to 
play a better game and creates interest 
in table tennis among viewers of all 
ages. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 
ART FILMS. 16 mm., 10 min., color, $100 
each. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Long- 
pre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

(1) Space. The concept of space is 
shown by drawing objects in different 
sizes. The vanishing point, one- and 
two-point perspective, and simple art 
formulas are explained. 

(2) Design. This illustrates how design 
is used in creating a work of art. Three 
basic shapes are employed to show what 
may be accomplished by combination 
and repetition. 


SAILING NEWFOUNDLAND WATERS. 16 mm., 
sound, color, free loan. Victor Kayfetz 
Productions, Inc., 1780 Broadway, New 
York 19. Description of a summer voy- 
age by amateur sailors around the 
coast of Newfoundland. * 


Coaches Col. (from page 42) 


Head. After the touch, the head is car-, 


ried backward under the water, then 
swung to the side opposite the touching 
arm. It is important not to take the 
head too deep under the surface. 

Legs and Hips. The knees are lifted 
slightly to provide leverage. The heels 
are then lifted and swung toward the 
touching hand. 

Complete Turn. The complete turn is es- 
sentially a flat spin on the back. The 
backward and sideward motion of the 
head combined with knee and leg ac- 
tion spins the swimmer around. Of 


The LONG-LIFE TOWELS That 
Bring Savings Through Quality! 


Cost, performance and service life are the true measurements of economy. 
And this is the quality that’s built into famous McArthur SUPER-GYM and 
SUPER-TURK Gym Towels. Woven of the best long staple, two-ply yarns . . . 
full 20” x 40’ shrunk size to eliminate strain when in use . . . they thrive on 
rough service. For true economy . . . choose the longest-wearing, lowest- 
cost-per-use school towel on the market—choose McArthur Towels—with 
the economical School Towel Plan and free towel repair service. 


GEO. Me A RT H U it BARABOO, WIS. 


the free arm. From its position at the 
side of the swimmer, the lower part of 
the arm is brought forcibly behind the 
head. This sculling motion helps speed 
up the turning action of the body and 
places the arm in position to be ex- 
tended during the push-off. The touch- 
ing hand is pushed against the wall as 
the legs come up and over, and then 
joins the free arm in back of the head. 
As soon as the legs contact the end of 
the pool, the swimmer is ready for the 
push-off, which is made by extending 
the arms over the head and driving 
away from the wall with a powerful leg 
drive. The push-off (as in all other 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


Does Your Spring and Summer Program 


Include AERIAL TENNIS? 


Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Game for Outdoor Play 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with re- 
placement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 

Ij your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


‘Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—-DECEMBER 1955 

These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by 
AAHPER for all professional and student professional members. 


BROER, MARION R., KATHARINE S. FOX, 
AND EUNICE WAY, Attitude of University of 
Washington Women Students Toward Physical 
Education Activity. 

This article presents the results of 
a survey of the attitude of 1,149 college 
Freshman women toward physical edu- 
cation as an activity. Study of the total 
scores shows that they indicated a very 
favorable attitude. The students in 
swimming and tennis seem to have a 
more favorable attitude than average 
and those in archery a less favorable at- 
titude. The high percentages of these 
students who indicated that physical 
education activity classes contribute to 
social development, mental and physical 
health agree with results found at the 
University of Michigan. 


CLARKE, LT. DAVID H., MSC, AND LT. ED- 
WARD L. HERMAN, MSC, Objective Determi- 
nation of Resistance Load for Ten Repetitions 
Maximum for Quadriceps Development. 

In this study 30 subjects were given 
five knee extension exercise bouts based 
upon 30, 35, 40, 45 and 50 per cent of 
their quadriceps strength as measured 
by tests with an aircraft tensiometer. 
On the basis of the number of repeti- 
tions produced at each percentage, it 
was concluded that a resistance load 
equal to 50 per cent was a reasonably 
satisfactory method of determining the 
amount of weight necessary for ten 
repetitions maximum. 


CURETON, THOMAS KIRK, ASSISTED BY 
RICHARD H. POHNDORF, Influence of Wheat 
Germ Oil as a Dietary Supplement in a Pro- 
gram of Conditioning Exercises with Middle- 
Aged Subjects. 

This study was a staff experiment 
carried out in 1953 as a follow-up to 
several preliminary experiments by 
graduate students at the University of 
Illinois, School of Physical Education. 
The studies were carried out in the 
Physical Fitness Research Laboratory. 
The preliminary studies as well as the 
staff experiment of 1953 and the rever- 
sal experiment of 1954 all showed some 
advantage for supplementary feedings 
of wheat germ oil (WGO) adminis- 
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tered during or immediately following 
physical conditioning periods of con- 
ditioning exercises and swimming in an 
indoor pool with water temperature 74°- 
76° F. The subjects were adult men, 
26-60 years of age, mainly sedentary, 
volunteers from the nonphysical educa- 
tion staff. 

The WGO capsules (20 capsules per 
day, 3 minims each, and each contain- 
ing 175 mg. of WGO and 0.44 mg. of 
mixed tocopherol) were fed for eight 
weeks in connection with the progres- 
sive physical training experiment. Two 
groups of eight men each were matched 
in treadmill-running time, the brachial 
pulse wave and age. Two other inactive 
control groups of 5 men each were 
tested at the beginning (T;) and at the 
end (To) of the eight week period. The 
group results show significant advan- 
tage for the experimental subjects who 
took WGO over those who did not in 
both performance (willpower domi- 
nated) tests and in naive (non-will- 
power) tests. 

The physiological advantage is shown 
in terms of running endurance in “all- 
out” treadmill runs, T-wave of the ECG 
(CRuy-ylead), lower systolic blood pres- 
sure, the Schneider Index and the IIli- 
nois total body reaction-time test in 
response to light, sound, and combined 
signals. Individual differences in re- 
sponse are shown and some of the fac- 
tors which cause such variations are 
identified. 


HUNSICKER, PAUL A. AND RICHARD J. 
DONNELLY, Instruments To Measure Strength. 

The various devices which have been 
used to measure human strength dur- 
ing the past 250 years are illustrated 
and their principle of operation de- 
scribed. An effort was made to select 
instruments which were radical modifi- 
cations of original devices. Only the 
early investigators are mentioned in 
connection with any single instrument. 


HUSMAN, BURRIS F., Aggression in Boxers 
and Wrestlers as Measured by Projective Tech- 
niques. 

In this study, the Rosenzweig P-F 
Study, selected TAT pictures, and a 


Sentence Completion Test were admin- 
istered at intervals throughout the 
season to the following college groups: 
9 boxers, 8 wrestlers, 9 cross country 
runners, and 17 control subjects. The 
tests were analyzed for number, severity, 
and direction of aggressive responses. 
Significant differences indicated that 
the boxers were least aggressive of the 
groups, and that they tended to direct 
their aggressive feelings inwardly 
(intra-punitive) rather than outwardly 
upon persons or things in their environ- 
ment  (extra-punitive). Indications 
were that the intensity and direction of 
aggression of these various athlete and 
non-athlete groups were quite different. 
The Thematic Apperception Test was 
judged the best instrument for assess- 
ing aggression. 


MATHEWS, DONALD K., CLAYTON T. SHAY 
AND HARRISON CLARKE, Relationship Be- 
tween Strength Loss in Pack Carrying and Cer- 
tain Motor-Physical Fitness Criteria. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the relationship between 
strength loss from carrying military 
packs under field conditions and various 
motor-physical fitness tests. The sub- 
jects were conditioned from six marches 
carrying the combat load of the rifle- 
man. On the final march, the subjects 
earried 61 pounds with rucksack for 
7.5 miles at a rate of 2.5 miles in 50 
minutes. The highest multiple corre- 
lation obtained was —.92 between 
strength loss and the Strength Index; 
similar correlation with the Army, 
Navy, and AAF motor fitness tests were 
between —.57 and —.49. Individual 
test items of special significance in this 
study were leg-lift strength, time in 
the 300-yard run, and number of squat 
thrusts in one minute. For most effec- 
tive pack carrying, individuals with high 
Strength Indices should be utilized. 


McCRAW, L. W., Comparative Analysis of 
Methods of Scoring Tests of Motor Learning. 

Various methods have been used to 
measure the improvement made by in- 
dividuals during repeated trials on a 
specific motor skill. This study com- 
pares eight such methods, some of 
which differ only in the selection of the 
final score. Considerable variations 
were found among the score yielded by 
the methods, particularly when com- 
paring improvements of individuals 
starting with different initial scores. 
Of the eight methods studied, the most 
acceptable appear to be those that re- 
late gain to possible gain in the com- 
putation, while the least desirable are 
those that interpret gain in relation 
to the initial score. 


MOUTIS, NICHOLAS PETER, Cardiovascular 
Measurements on College-Age Smokers and 
Non-Smokers. 
Thirty-six male college students were 
measured in six cardiovascular factors 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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Gymnastics (from page 29) 
great pleasure through working out 
many possible combinations of the 
hundreds of stunts (in his mind’s 
eye) and attempting to perform the 
visualized routines. This experience 
enables him to become more appreci- 
ative of the true meaning of such 
terms as symmetry, continuity, co- 
ordination, balance, and beauty; and 
at the same time to become aware of 
the role endurance plays in the per- 
formance of the proposed routines. 

For example, the gymnast may 
think through a. combination of 
stunts to make a routine, but when 
he attempts to perform it, finds he is 
unable to execute the routine—even 
though he is able to perform each 
stunt individually. He has two 
alternatives: to work toward build- 
ing up his endurance to a level en- 
abling him to perform the routine, 
or to create another routine within 
his capacity. 

Perhaps in no other activity are 
there such opportunities for re- 
evaluation and alternative perfor- 


mance levels. This factor encourages 
experimentation. 


BUILDING ROUTINES 

Let us now turn our attention to 
integral parts of building routines. 

The gymnast becomes keenly aware 
of the beauty of form arising from 
the proportional balance of the stunts 
in his routine. Consequently, he en- 
deavors to place in sequence the 
stunts he successfully and seemingly 
effortlessly performs, this contribut- 
ing to symmetry and continuity. Co- 
ordination, balance, and form pro- 
vide pleasurable beauty to the senses. 

Another area open to the gymnast 
is the challenge of discovering new 
stunts. No limiting factors, to the 
writers’ knowledge will discourage 
the quest for untried stunts. 


CHALLENGE OF THE STUNT 

Someone once asked a mountain 
climber why he climbed a mountain. 
He replied: “Because it was there.” 
It challenged him! This, we believe, 
is the prime mover for gymnasts 
too. The stunt is there—inviting 
them, challenging them, daring them 
to master it!* 


AALCO 
ROCKER HURDLE 


Ruggedly Constructed—Moderate 
in Price—Designed for Safety 


AALCO JUMP STANDARDS +4 


OFFICIAL AND 4 
COMBINATION POLE VAULT & HIGH 


TWO MODELS 
JUMP STANDARD. 


Aalco Jump Standards are made of 
strong tubular steel risers with heavy 


steel bases. Firm, durable. 
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Goods Dealer for Prices 
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AALCO MFG. CO. 
2731-T Wyandotte St., 
St. Lovis 11, Mo. 
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weighted for stability. 
Tubular steel 
Open type construction. 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


‘*FLASHFOLD" 
FOLDING quick- 
simply 
Nissen 
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be folded for 


CHOICE OF 
OVER 3,000 SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINES 


MODEL "77-A" 
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bounce. 
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full clearance. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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A FENCING: 
PROGRAM: 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 


ies for s and experts. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


an 9g 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREE CATALOG 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.* GRamercy 7-5790 


pNATIONAL 


We also make Gym Mats and Covers. - 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


Spots Compan x! 


380 N. Marquette St. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Research Bulletin 
(Continued from page 58) 

as recorded by the Cameron Heartom- 
eter. Seventeen of these subjects were 
smokers and 19 were non-smokers. The 
purpose of this investigation was to find 
what residual, as opposed to acute, ef- 
fects, smoking has on young men. Each 
subject in both groups was measured 
in six cardiovascular factors, nine times 
successively, during his testing period. 
The smokers abstained from smoking 
on the day of testing. 

The residual effects of smoking in 
young men, if there be any, cannot be 
demonstrated in a statistically signifi- 
cant manner in certain cardiovascular 
factor measurements in the quiet state. 


OWENS, MAJOR LAURENCE E., USAF, Health 
and Physical Education Program for Boys in 
Ohio High Schools. 

This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine the status of the health and physi- 
cal education program for boys in 101 
Ohio secondary schools and to deter- 
mine the relationship of school size, 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4. 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th Set. Phila. 26, Penna. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
seable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 


Write to: 
E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


community size, accreditation, geo- 
graphic area, type of school district, 
and consolidation to this status. Ac- 
cording to the results of this study, ac- 
creditation and school size have con- 
siderably more influence upon the qual- 
ity of the program than any other fac- 
tor studied. Schools enrolling 500-999 
students have a significantly better 
health and physical education program 
than schools enrolling less than 500 
students. Enrollment above 1,000 tends 
to have a slight negative influence upon 
the quality of the program. 


SLATER-HAMMEL, A. T., Comparisons of Re- 
action Time Measures to a Visual Stimulus and 
Arm Movement. 

The purposes of this study were (1) 
to compare reaction-time measures for 
arm displacement and a visual stimu- 
lus, and (2) to compare reaction-time 
measures for selected groups of varsity 
athletes, physical education majors, 
music majors, and liberal arts majors. 
Analysis of the data revealed that only 
a modest relationship existed between 
the two reaction-time measures. Sig- 
nificant differences in reaction time 
were found among the several groups 
for both reaction-time measures. * 


Dance (from page 45) 


no such rhythmic simplicity. Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” to name a familiar 
favorite, or Ravel’s “Pavane Pour Une 
Infante Défunte,” would suffer mightily 
from metrical accent. A listener who 
tries to find the beat in many a Debussy 
piece is hard put to it to locate one with 
certainty. (Impressionistic music is 
characteristically without rhythmic in- 
sistence.) Brahms weaves his musical 
patterns in such long and flowing 
lines that marking the meter is often 
difficult. 

Emphasis, like gold, is where you find 
it, and often very often, it is not on the 
first beat in the measure. It may not 
be on any beat. It may not be on any 
phase of the rhythmic structure. It 
may, instead, be on the melodic line, on 
the soaring contours of the phrase, or 
on effective harmonic combinations or 
progressions, or on any other phase 
of musical composition, for that matter. 

Watch a famous conductor in front 
of an orchestra. Often he does not 
“beat time” at all, but seems to be 
molding, or evoking with his hands the 
wonderful sounds from the instruments. 


Concept of Rhythm 

What dancers really need to know 
is that rhythm is not only a highly 
complex, but a wonderfully mobile 
force in music. It is more than the 
plodding “1 - 2 - 3 - 4 -” of the be- 
ginner; it is more than mathematical 
calculation of how many 16th notes 
equal a dotted half; it is more than a 
pattern of long and short note values; 
it is more than determining the num- 
ber of beats in a measure, or accenting 
the first beat or any beat in the meas- 
ure; it is more than counting fast 
enough or slowly enough to approach 
the composer’s intentions of speed. 

While rhythm is basically the tem- 
poral organization of music, it is inex- 
tricably involved in the ascent, descent, 
or undulation of the melodic line, in its 
rising and falling, in its advancing and 
receding. It is a vital part of the har- 
monic texture of music, a partner in 
shaping the musical context of the 
phrase, in building to a climax or fall- 
ing to a cadence, 

This concept of rhythm can only be 
reached, it is true, by living with and 
learning as much about music as possi- 
ble. The early stages of study must 
include the beginning approaches to 
rhythmie analysis, learning how to 
count, experiencing problems in meter 
and tempo, using terms correctly and 
knowledgeably.. 

That is only the beginning, however. 
There should come a time in the dan- 
cer’s life when she works and moves 
with music in response to an awareness 
of its rhythm which is a result of know- 
ing, rhythmwise, to paraphrase the 
poet, “of what she speaks, and how, and 
when, and where.” * 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
Colorado Springs—Apr. 11-13 


Colorado Rachel C. Gillespie 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The Pueblo Public Schools, under 
the direction of Charles H. Davis, supt., 
and Ed Smith, co-ordinator of physical 
education, have been conducting a 
physical education workshop for the 
elementary and _ secondary schools. 
Teachers have been serving as group 
leaders. 

Objectives were to correlate the 
elementary program, to aid and ac- 
quaint the teachers with new methods, 
procedures, facilities and ideas in the 
field, to improve teacher morale and 
interests through demonstration and 
participation, and to facilitate adoption 
and use of new study guides. 


WESTERN DIVISION ELECTS 


New regional officers for the west- 
ern division of the AHPER are: Presi- 
dent—John Klements; Vice-President— 
Wilbur Garfield; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Ruth Slomer. 


Shirley Winsberg 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF IAHPER 


A meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Iowa AHPER was held in New- 
ton in December. Plans for the state 
convention in Des Moines next Novem- 
ber were considered. 

Plans were also made to stimulate 
interest among the members in the 
state in regards to the Central Dis- 
trict convention in Colorado Springs 
April 11-14. 

President Russell 
sided at the meeting. 


Dickinson pre- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CAMP LEADERSHIP COURSE 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, is planning to repeat its Camp 
Leadership Course for Men at Camp 
Audubon near Ward, Colorado, in 
August. In addition, plans are under- 
way for a similar course to be offered 
for college women. The Camp Leader- 
ship Course was offered last summer 
for the first time. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 

New KAHPER officers are: Pres.— 
Katherine Geyer, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; Pres.-elect—Dr. Don 
Adee, Ft. Hays State College; Sec.- 
Treas.—Gladys Taggart, Wichita Uni- 
versity; Editor — Dorothy Martin, 
KSTC, Emporia. 

The next state convention will be 
held Nov. 1 and 2, 1956. 


Groan 


NEW MAHPER OFFICERS 


Newly elected officers of the Missouri 
AAHPER are: Pres.—Anita Aldrich, 
3845 McGee St., Kansas City; Pres.- 
elect—Marie Hanss, 1616 S. Grand, 
St. Louis; Sec.-Treas—Helen Manion, 
Webster College, Webster Groves; Edi- 
tor and Vice-Pres.—C. O. Green, 3845 
McGee St., Kansas City. 


Missouri. 


Nebraska John C. Thompson 


SCHCCGiS ACTIVITIES ASSN. 

The Nebraska Schools Activities As- 
sociation recently rejected a proposal to 
split the annual State High School 
Track Championships into a six class 
affair. 

The delegates also voted (25-23) for 
a delay in the start of football prac- 
tice in 1959, 1960, 1964, and 1965 in 
adopting a 10-year plan that prohibits 
practices starting prior to the first 
Monday before Labor Day. Initial 
games aren’t allowed until the second 
Friday following Labor Day. 

Boxing on the interscholastic level 
was banned. The sport had dwindled 
to the vanishing point recently. 

In basketball the delegates abolished 
organized summer cage practices, set a 
practice starting date for basketball 
schools (none before Nov. 1) and added 
a rule that no prep games can be 
scheduled after one week following the 
conclusion of the State Basketball 
Tournament. 


Keep in trim with the 


OLYMPIAN 
DOORWAY GYM BAR 


Health experts 
agree that 
stretching is 
one of the 
finest exercises 
to improve pos- 
ture and cor- 
rect figure 
faults. The 
OLYMPIAN 
bar fits any 
doorway 22” to 
36”. Will sup- 
port 250 lbs. 


This family exercising bar can be set 
up at any height or removed instantly. 
Held in place by expansion. Guaran- 
teed. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to 


DOORWAY GYM BARS 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago 30 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1956, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Cerolina. 
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HEALTH INSTRUCTION AIDS 


The Nebraska Divisions of the Heart 
and Cancer organization are working 
on teaching units to aid instructors in 
presenting educational programs. 

Write to: John Hermann, executive 
director, Nebr. Heart Assn., 4209 Har- 
ney St., Omaha, or James Norvell, 
Public Education Director, Nebr. Div. 
Amer. Cancer Society, 4201 Dodge St., 
Omaha 3. 


SCREENING TEST RESULTS 

According to the report made by the 
State Health Department from sum- 
maries by county and city superintend- 
ents of schools, for the screening tests 
(physical examinations) for school 
children, there were 15,782 defects of 
vision, 3,111 defects of hearing, 12,554 
defects of nose and throat, and 49,371 
defects of teeth. 


GAA COMMITTEE MEETS 
The committee which is studying the 
State Girls Athletic Association met in 
Lincoln in October. A constitution, in- 
cluding a unit award system, was 
begun. 


CAREER PROGRAM ON TV 


Jake Geier, University of Nebraska 
gymnastics coach, appeared on TV as 
“guest star” at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in November. The program was 
“Tomorrow’s Careers” and will be sent 
all over the nation in recorded form. 
It featured the career of a college phy- 
sical education teacher. 


NORFOLK JR. COLLEGE INNOVATIONS 

Norfolk Junior College is offering 
for the first time in several years, the 
American Red Cross First Aid Course. 
Both the Standard and the Advanced 
Courses will be completed soon. 

The men’s intramural basketball 
league is being organized. Over 80 
per cent of college men students will 
be actively engaged in basketball par- 
ticipation, either on: the varsity or in- 
tramural teams. 


OMAHA U. ADDS CROSS COUNTRY 

Ernie Gorr, University of Omaha 
track coach, will devote full time as 
Director of Intramurals and coach of 
cross country in addition to regular 
teaching assignments. 

Cross country was added to the ath- 
letic program for the first time in 
the school’s history. The intramural 
program has been expanded with nine 
teams playing flag football, 12 teams 
in the bowling league, and teams en- 
tered in push ball, soccer, and cross 
country, which are later fall activities. 
Participation in the intramural pro- 
gram is greatest ever. 


WAYNE MEN’S INTRAMURALS 
Wayne State Teachers College is in- 
creasing efforts toward a better intra- 
mural program for men. This year, 
13 teams have been organized, using 


all interested personnel, both on and 
off campus. 

Activities are tennis, golf, and table 
tennis in the fall months with bowling 
and basketball during December, Janu- 
ary, February. At the present time 
there are approximately 300 men par- 
ticipating. On March first, volley ball 
and badminton will be played, followed 
by a swim meet, then tennis, golf, and 
softball during April and May. Homer 
Kelley is intramural Director. 


LINCOLN OUTDOOR COURTS 

The Lincoln Board of Education has 
appointed necessary funds for con- 
struction of a multi-use, hard-surface 
court at each of the three Lincoln High 
schools. Courts should be completed 
by late spring or early summer, and 
may be used for tennis, basketball, ice 
skating, and other outdoor activities. 


IN-SERVICE FOR LINCOLN TEACHERS 

The elementary division is planning 
a series of in-service meetings in phy- 
sical education for the primary grades, 
kindergarten, one, two and three, for 
the purpose of assisting regular class- 
room teachers with games, rhythms, 
and other activities in those grades 
where regular physical education teach- 
ers are not assigned. 


SUPERVISED PE ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. Addie Lybarger of Kearney 
State Teachers College will direct the 
physical education activities in the five 
elementary schools in grades 4, 5, and 
6 of the Kearney Public Schools. This 
is the first year in which the schools 
have had supervised work in this area. 

The Kraus-Weber test was adminis- 
tered in every department in the city 
of Kearney this year by the Physical 
Education Department. 


North Dakota. Donald A. Peterson 


NEW PE GUIDE 
Fargo has completed a new physical 
education guide for kindergarten 
through grade six which is now a part 
of the unified, progressive program in 
the Fargo Public Schools. 


South Dakota... Bob Meerdink 


COURSE OF STUDY NEARLY READY 

J. B. Van Why, Univ. of S. Dakota, 
who is director of the South Dakota 
State Course of Study in Physical 
Education for Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, reports that the course 
of study is ready to be printed and 
will soon be available. 


Programs in March — 


CENTRAL, EASTERN, 
NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


EASTERN DisTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 


Connecticut... Bill Williams 


NEW GYM FOR U. OF BRIDGEPORT 


The University of Bridgeport is con- 
structing a $700,000 gymnasium which 
will be ready in September 1956. This 
will be the new home of the Arnold 
College Division of the University. 


HAMDEN PS REORGANIZE 


Reorganization of the Hamden Pub- 
lic School system has brought all health 
and physical education into one de- 
partment, from. kindergarten through 
senior high school. Mathew Barberi 
has been appointed Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education to co- 
ordinate the program. 


Massachusetts Clayton T. Shay 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE REGROUPS 

Springfield College will regroup its 
study programs into three distinctive 
schools and a division of general studies 
including the arts, sciences, and hu- 
manities in a reorganization move re- 
cently voted by the Board of Trustees. 

The first school, to be called the School 
of Humanics, will include the historic 
work of the college in the fields of youth 
leadership, recreation, community serv- 
ice, guidance, counseling, and person- 
nel studies. 

The second will encompass Spring- 
field’s work-famous programs of train- 
ing leaders in physical education for 
elementary schools, colleges, and social 
agencies. A third will house the teacher- 
education program training adminis- 
trators and teachers for elementary and 
secondary school positions. 


New York Harry A. Lehmann 


NEW NYSAHPER PRESIDENT 


Paul A. Fairfield, director of physical 
education, New Rochelle, took over the 
duties of President of the NYSAHPER 
at the annual conference in Buffalo 
last month. A graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, Mr. Fairfield formerly served 
as director in Rye. He held the post 
as secretary-treasurer of the state as- 
sociation for two years. 
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JR. HIGH COMPETITION STUDY 


A committee on junior high school 
competition under the chairmanship of 
Kurt Beyer of Norwich has been con- 
ducting a lengthy study in this con- 
troversial area. The group presented 
its report at the Buffalo conference. 


RECREATION RESEARCH CENTER 


Sal J. Prezioso, supt. of the West- 
chester Co. Recreation Commission has 
proposed the formation of a National 
Recreation Research Center. 


VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENT IN APRIL 

Roy Greenwood, chm. of the third 
Annual Stan Brown Intercollegiate 
Volleyball Tournament has announced 
a change in dates. Originally scheduled 
for March 16 and 17, the tournament 
is now set for April 13 and 14 in Bing- 
hamton. 

Entries will be divided into three 
classes according to experience. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Roy Greenwood, Broome Co. Technical 
Institute, Binghamton. 


ARLEY GILLETT 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Chicago—Mar. 24-30 


NEW DISTRICT SECY.-TREAS. 

John Daugherty, associate prof. of 
physical education, Indiana U., has 
consented to fill out the unexpired term 
of office of Sec.-Treas. of the Midwest 
District AHPER. John Brogneaux re- 
signed after leaving the physical edu- 
cation field. 


Nelson Lehston 


INTER-AGENCY COUNCIL OFFICERS 

The Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation has elected new officers 
for 1956, as follows: 

Chairman, G. E. Eddy, Dept. of Con- 
servation; Vice-Chairman, J. K. Alt- 
land, M. D., Health Dept.; Member, 
Clair L. Taylor, Dept. of Public In- 
struction; Member, Loleta D. Fyan, 
State Library; Member, Charles Pear- 
son, Civil Service Commission; Member, 
Barrett Lyons, Social Welfare Dept.; 
Member, Robert Furlong, Tourist Coun- 
cil. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


S 


UTHERN DISTRICT 


MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Nashville, Tenn.—Feb. 15-17 


Alabama 


James Sharman 


The Alabama Section of AAHPER 
met in December at the Whitly Hotel 
in Montgomery, Alabama. Plans were 
discussed for the annual AEA meeting 
in Birmingham during March. Vir- 
ginia Covanough of Judson College is 
Program Chairman. 


Samuel W. Luce 


WORKING CONFERENCE OF FAHPER 

The sixth annual working conference 
of the FAHPER was held in December 
at the Aluacha County Crystal Lake 
School Camp, with 269 people regis- 
tering. 

A series of clinics and demonstra- 
tions presented by Florida leaders in 
the field, carried through the confer- 
ence theme of How We Do It. Sessions 
were held on golf, gymnastics, volley- 
ball, dance, trampoline, testing, cor- 
rectives, skish, and archery. 

A mobile dental X-ray unit was made 
available for conference period. 

Another unit well received was the 
mobile driver training laboratory 
trailer. 

Highlighting the speaking program, 
Simon McNeeley, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, spoke on “The Contributions of 
Physical Education and Health to 
Growth and Development of Boys and 
Girls.” 

A symposium “A Decade of Progress” 
pointed out the outstanding features 
of growth in the state program. Serv- 
ing on this program were: Zollie May- 
nard, State Dept. of Education; D. K. 
Stanley, U. of Fla.; Elizabeth Reed, 
Florida State Board of Health; and 
R. B. VanF leet, Natl. Rec. Assn. 

A large student major section dis- 
cussed problems of the student major 
in physical education in special ses- 
sions and either attended or took part 
in the general how we do it sessions. 

The working conference delegates 
went on record as favoring the adop- 
tion of the new book Physical Education 
for High School Students by the 
AAHPER as the physical education 
textbook for state high school students. 
The group also approved a resolution 


urging that Thomas Bailey, state supt. 


of public instruction, require an annual 


medical examination, including a chest 
X-ray, of all school personnel. 


CARNIVAL PROCEEDS FOR EQUIPMENT 

It was carnival time at Stetson U. 
as the Women’s Phys. Educ. Dept. 
sponsored its second annual Green 
Derby Carnival, with all the campus 
organizations taking part. Proceeds 
went toward the purchase of special 
equipment for the women’s gymnasium 


Bill Noonan 


DIVING CLINIC AT CONVENTION 
The Northwestern State College Div- 
ing Team, under the direction of Coach 
John Piscopo, will stage a clinic on 
diving at the Aquatic Section program 
at the Southern District AAHPER 
meeting Feb. 17, at Nashville. 


FLAMINGO CLUB AQUATIC SHOW 
The Northwestern State College Fla- 
mingo Club presented its annual Aqua- 
tic Show Jan. 11, 12. The show in- 
cluded comedy and fancy diving, syn- 
chronized swimming, water stunts, 
water ballet, and black light numbers. 


North Carolina... Taylor Dodson 


NCAHPER MEETING SPEAKERS 

Harold Jack, state director for Vir- 
ginia, was the featured speaker at 
the NCAHPER banquet during the 
state conference at East Carolina Col- 

Other speakers who were not 
NCAHPER members included George 
Hudgins, Director of Recreation, Roa- 
noke Rapids; Mitchell Kirkland, Red 
Cross First Aid and Water Safety; 
Dr. Marion Stanland, State Board of 
Public Welfare, Raleigh; Margaret 
Moore, Physical Therapy Department, 
Memorial Hospital, Chapel Hill; Dr. 
Roger Howell, Head of Mental Health 
Section, State Board of Health and Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and Carl 
Litaker, Principal, Elkin High School. 


NCAHPER ELECTS OFFICERS 

June Dinkins, R. J. Reynolds High 
School, Winston-Salem, was elected 
President and Harold Barrow, Wake 
Forest College, was chosen President- 
Elect at the recent NCAHPER meet- 
ing. Raymond Rhodes, state Dept. of 
Public Instruction, was elected Vice- 
Pres. for Health; Rosemary McGee, 
Woman’s College, was elected Vice- 
Pres. for Physical Education and Mar- 
jorie Crisp, Wake Forest College, was 
elected Vice-Pres. for Recreation. Tay- 
lor Dodson was re-elected Sec.-Treas. 


1956 MEETING TO BE AT ASTC 
The meeting place for the 1956 Fall 
Conference of NCAHPER was set for 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, November 16 and 17. 


NCAHPER PURCHASES AAHPER FILM 

A copy of “They Grow Up So Fast,” 
new physical education film, has been 
purchased by NCAHPER for use in 
North Carolina with teachers and par- 
ent groups. It will be shown to at least 
one group a week for the remainder of 
the school year. * 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 
February 1956 


Learning Healthful Living (p. 7) 


1. Why should no essential steps 
in the learning process be omitted? 

2. Apply these steps to the learn- 
ing of some specific health knowledge 
important for school children. 


Target Golf (p. 10) 


1. How can interest in golf be 
maintained throughout the semester, 
particularly during the winter? 

2. What is the purpose of the game 
of “Target Golf’? 


College Health 19) 


1. What methods can be used to 
determine needs and interests of each 
group taking the general health edu- 
cation course? 

2. Name teaching techniques used 
to make the course functional and 
applicable to students’ health prob- 
lems. 


Camping with Confidence (p. 22 


1. What lasting values may be ex- 
pected from the camping trip de- 
scribed? 

2. What other areas, besides rec- 
reation, would be included in the ex- 
perience of the group? 


Child Safety (p. 24) 


1. What are the implications of 
this study for the teaching of child 
safety? 

2. Recommend specific safety pre- 
cautions to assure child safety in 
traveling to and from school. 

3. Compare the child traffic acci- 
dent rate in your city with these 
figures. 


Planning a Field House (p. 25) _ 


1. What type of ventilation is best 
suited for a field house? Why? 


2. Diseuss the values of one large 
shower room servicing both home 
and visitors’ dressing rooms com- 
pared to separate shower area for 
each. 

3. Study the plan of a nearby high 
school field house and compare it to 
the one described in the article. 


The Appeal of Gymnastics (p. 29) 


1. What are the intrinsic needs 
which can be satisfied by participa- 
tion in gymnastics? 

2. Compare gymnastics and other 
individual sports for satisfaction of 
these needs. 


A Coeducational Program (). 20) 


1. Analyze the criteria presented 
for determining a coeducational pro- 
gram. Can you suggest others? 

2. What is the status of your col- 
lege coeducational program? List 
some practical suggestions that might 
make it more effective. 


We Can Give—and Gain—in Boys 
Sports Programs (p. 32) 


1. What reason can you give for 
the continued increase in varsity- 
type sports activities for elementary 
school age boys? 

2. What can trained people in 
physical education do to check un- 
wholesome practices? 


Facility Frailties (p. 33) 


1. How should one proceed to be 
sure his ideas are included in the 
planning of physical education fa- 
cilities? 

2. Look for “facility frailties” in 
your own college facilities. How 
could these have been avoided? Can 
they be corrected? 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
New Renewal 
(Type of membership) 
enclosed 
0 Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Sept 


Jan April 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


Are you a State AHPER member? 
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money with a cheaper supporter, remember these 
facts: 


]. Bike sells more athletic supporters than any- 
one else. 


2. Bike could make a cheaper supporter. 
3. But Bike prefers to make the best —because 


“You save money 
with the best 


says Jack McAllister 
Notre Dame Superintendent of Equipment 


-Let’s face it: The many leading universities that 
use Bike could buy a cheaper supporter. And with 
their equipment costs, it might mean a consider- QUALITY COMPARISON CHART 
able saving. But would it? BIKE 
7 Quality Features Supporter Supporter A Supporter B 
Not according to Notre Dame’s Jack McAllister. 
Experience has taught him that Bike supporters 
are the best buy in the long run, because Bike lasts LONG-STRETCH ELASTIC VES NO NO 
almost 4 times as long as ordinary supporters. to pull on over hips 
3-INCH WAISTBAND YES YES NO 
Replacement Costs Cut a Third for better anchorage 
FULL-WAISTBAND STRETCH YES NO NO 
You see, with Bike you spend a third less on replace- for gentle support of pouch 
ments every year. That’s a big saving, whether FULL-LEGSTRAP STRETCH YES NO NO 
your school is dealing in thousands or in small-lot eee 
orders FULL-POUCH STRETCH YES NO NO 
. to eliminate discomfort 
Only Bike supporters are made with 4T-280° aad 
Heat-Resistant Rubber to stay elastic . . . keep their all athletic needs 
fit. ..long after supporters made with ordinary {Bike makes the 2%” waistband All-Nylon supporter. Also, 
bber are ‘twashed t.” models with wider 6” waistbands for cases where extra back and 
= wi out. abdominal support is needed. 
So the next time someone suggests you save 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


the best supporter is the cheapest for you in 


T Web 
the long run (outlasts other brands 4 to 1). ceased ieadeiemeen 


Division of The Kendall Company 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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one lost ball due to fumbling 


Rose Bowl. East-West. Blue-Gray. 180 min- 
utes in all. Yet so superior is this ball in 
“feel” and in handling characteristics, there 
was only one lost ball due to fumbling. 


This was the record of the brand new Wilson 
“TD” football. Don’t you owe it to your own 
team’s offense to shake hands with the “TD’’? 
Your Wilson salesman will call shortly. 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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